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Literature, 


FOREST SONG. 
Partly imitated from the Low-German oi Klavs Groth. 
BY KATHARINE FRANCES RAYMOND.) 
Where the throstle 
Where the brooklets flow, 
Where the echo rings, 
Where the beeches grow, 
Where the wild winds play 
With the leaves all day, 


Through the woodland way. 
Will I go 


There is fresh delight ; ° 


There draws Heaven more near, 
And pale Death were there, 
Poesy ! 


When the echoes ring, 

When the spring winds blow, 
When the thrushes sing. 

Through the wood I'll go. 
Then, how light my breast ! 
Then, my heart how blest! 
There one day I'll rest, 

me and low! 


A LITTLE TORMENT. 
BY W. C, BENNETT. 


That acne Sa ah eMtte nook ; 


She only glances up when she supposes 
. rm oll cage 208 in what isin my book. 


Not fora moment would my lady own 

Her thoughts are wandering off in my direction ; 
So when I’m looking up, she’s loo! down, 

And fancies she has quite escaped detection, 


For did she not, herself, this morning sa 
ee Oe tau e ) 

That we w part, that I should go away, 
She would not be my Emma any more 


Ijshut my eyes, 'd to be asl 

ved Was oe ead against the tratile’d door : 
again I venture on a peop, 

le torment’s there no more. 


And suddenly I feel that both my eyes 

Are covered, from behind, by two small hands; 
And then, in spite of struggles and of 

She’s captured, and is punish’d where she stands. 
‘Well, we are friends again ; but stili I know, 

Te aplee of ail thie and sorrow, - 


penitence sorrow, 
From what has happea’d often long ago, 
Emma will do the same again to-morrow. 






perty of the novelist. Them 
executioner of King Oharles 


bility of th of 
ay Seine Be SS ene 


J 
have 
for the exhibition of + rah And they have availed them- 
‘0 


Squire Dun ina poem b' yo “ The addition of ‘squire,’ ” 
w 


says an authority, “ 


mark that he had beheaded some state criminal for high trea- 


the gallows was sometimes called the Gregorian tree, as in 


164 


This trembles under the black rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree. 


An earlier hangman was named Derrick; possibly, from his 


name the tackle employed in heavy weights on board 
ship is still known Pauticall Pry ted we overt 


he executioner of King Charles was probably either Dun 
or Brandon; yet various authorities, at different times, have 
charged with the deed, William Walker, Richard Brandon, 
Hugh Peters, Colonel Joyce, William Hewlet, and lastly, Lord 

. Against some of these the accusation is, of course, ut- 
terly groundless; but on the trial of the cides after the 
Restoration, a distinct attempt was made to fix the act of be- 
heading on William Hewlet. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was worthless enough, but the court had quite made up 
its mind on the subject beforehand, and a verdict of ty 
was returned. Hewlet was not executed, however; the in- 
sufficiency of proof was too remarkable, and the restored go- 
vernment had some sense of shame. 

“ Many have curiously inquired,” says William Lilly in the 
“ History of his Life and Times ;” “who it was that cut off 
the king’s head; I have no permission to speak of such things, 
but he that did it is valiant, resolute, and of a competent for- 
tune.” After the Restoration, Lilly was examined before 
Parliament on the subject. “At my first ap ,” he 
goes on, “I was affronted by the young mem who de- 
manded several scurrilous questions, and I should have been 
sorely troubled but for the assistance of Mr. Prinn and Mr. 
Weston, who whispered to me occasionally, holding a paper 
before their mouths, Liberty being at last given to me to 
speak, I delivered what follows: “The next Sunday but one 
after the execution of King Charles the First, Robert Seatte. 
secretary to General Cromwell, and several others, dined wii 
me, when the whole of our discourse was only who it was 
that behead ; some said the common hangman, 
some Hugh Peters, and several others were named, but none 
concluded. After dinner was over, Robert Spavin 
tiring with me to the south window, took my hand and said: 

mistaken, Licutenant-Colonel J was the 
man, for I was in theroom when he fitted himself for the work, 
and stood by him when he did it; no one knows this but my 
master, bireesagr ery f mn, and myself.’"” 

It is certain that Lilly, although originally a it, was 
afterwards actively engaged in the cause of the Parliament, 
and was one of the close committee to consult upon the pro- 
per ane out of the king’s execution. He was celebrated 
as an astrologer and impostor, and amassed a fortune by 
casting nativities and foretelling events, and preying generally 
upon the weakness and superstition of al] ranks of society. In 
the words of Dr. Nash, in his “ Notes to Hudibras,” Lilly 
was “a time-serving rascal,” and it is n to use 
cmaee in placing credit upon any narrative ing from 


According to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, George Selwyn, that 
insatiable amateur of executions, had a different story, how- 
ever, on this subject. He professed to have o im 
fi rmation from ‘the. Duchess of Furwsmi0utn, Who, said, 
a ays , on the authority of Charles the Second, that 
the his father was not beheaded by Colonel J yo or 
Colonel Pride, as was then commonly believ. ed; but that the 
name of the real executioner was Gregory Brandon ; that this 
man had worh black crape stretchet over his face 


cloth that covered it, the axe, and every other 
been stained with the royal blood. ng conveyed to the 
Tower, all the implements used in the decapitation had been 


immediately red: 


he was dismissed. the transaction many years F 
but divulged it in a short time before he died. “'Th's account, 
Wraxall adds, “as coming from the Duchess of ~‘o:tsmouth, 
challenges great respect. 


called the “ Lounger’s Common Place 


Book,” published in 1793, a favourite work with Leigh Hunt, | island 


and often quoted by him in his“ History of the Town,” adds 
‘les First's 


‘Lord Stair, once the favourite minister of King George the 
Second, in 


retiring in disgust in co uence of some real or im- 
agiaary afroat received after the atte of 


yy the tone of entreaty of the letter, the Earl, 
precautions to ensure his own safety, went to the place ap- 
. He knocked at the door of a corner house adjo: 


it ; 
line ecates 


Mr. Dun is & ed, is a | Charles 


bn as to “Mercurius Brittanicus,” acted at Paris, | nam 


et 
ii 





however; no 
trace of him could be discovered, and he was never heard of 
more. 

M. d'Arnaud’s story is curious, but, of course, worthless 
from a historical point of view ; it will not bear the test of the 
simplest critical analysis. The secret as to the executioner of 
King Charles has been well kept, probably from its very 
little of a secret at all, and capable of asolution so simple, that 

le in such a case were rather inclined to avoid than accept 
t. It was no doubt difficult to credit thata ae 80 extra- 
'y executioner 


this was really the case there can be little question. Itis worth 
while to remark, however, as an element in the consideration 
of the trustworthiness of history, how very soon, as in tuis 
case, doubt and mystery collect round and obscure an event of 
singular importance. than twelve years after the death 
of the king, the commissioners appointed to bring the re- 
gicides to judgment could not clearly ascertain who was the 
actual executioner, and notwithstanding that they find a 
risoner guilty of the offence, doubt on still, and scruple to 
Inflict the punishment to which they had sentenced him. 
Durron Coox. 





PAI MARIRE, 
THE NEW RELIGION Of THE MAORIS. 
(Continued.) 

When the war of 1863 broke out, Te Ua felt the necessity of 
daving coadjutors to aid him in propagating the new faith. 
He chose three, Tahutahi, Hepa: and Wi Parana; the 
divine aflatus was communicated to them by inhaling the 
smoke of the prophet’s pipe. The two former indu the 
tribe to undertake an‘ expedition to Ahuahu, by predicting 
that some Pakehas would be delivered into their hands; a 
fresh impetus was given to the new religion by the fulfilment 
of this prediction, Cannibalism, which is now one of its re- 
cognized rites, was first practised on this occasion by the two 
prophets, who licked the blood from the axes which had been 
se to cut off the dead men’s heads. Captain Lioyd’s head 
was cured and carried about the country for some months, 
till it was at length recovered by one of the native - 


trates; it has subsequently transpired that it was used for 
Pp of divination. Elated by this success, and confident 
of , the natives boldly attacked the Sentry Hill redoubt 


on the 30th of April, 1864. Their policy had hitherto been to 
await our attacks within their fo a to inflict as much 
loss upea—us- as pussivic, and Ww te their strongholds 
when no longer tenable; but on this occasion they marched 
boldly up to the redoubt, shouting and yelling. The officer in 
command waited till they were close to the wall, and then 
F aang ee me Lae with such ag iat some srveaty of 

em, including Hepanaia, were slain. € genera! impres- 
sion at the time was that they were intoxicated. Nothing 


y they 
hitherto witnessed. Robert, who felt his professional charac- 
stake, entered on the scheme with alacrity, and carried 
with aon 7 e had had any faith 


ee ee 
propagate, the Algerians wo' gehe, e adopted it. 
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‘hen the Pai Marire peach arrive at 
the love of novelty brings forth the whole to 
them. The orator then unfold the doc- 
trines of the new;faith; in he does not stand still, 
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audience. The Pai|and jabberings are supposed to be oracular deliverances in | sum according to English ideas, but equal, we presume, to 
Maire preaaher dhapenes with pull and selects an open | unknown tongues, of which the Pai Marire priests are the | the damage neuainel <a> be pron Da ar % P 
space w he can ruo backward forward without in- | sole interpreters; it is only natural that the interpretation 
terruption. He usually begins by denouncing the Pakehas, should be given in fayour of the speedy extinction of 
and expetiating on all the evils they have inflicted on the|the Pakehas, and the complete triumph of the Maori) JACK THE GIANT KILLER MARRIED 
Maori races: he compares them to the frozen snake which , ND SETTLED, 
the husbandman heated in his'bosom till 1t awoke into life and The first niu, or worshipping post, was set up at Kaitake A 4 
stung him. The Maori people are fast dying out; the lands | in the province of Taranaki. It is related that an extraordi-| For my I confess I never could care much for Jack 
of their fathers are passing into the hands of strangers; in a cg nae age eghey ggy —ge be regarded | the Giant Killer after he had got the coat of darkness, the 
few years they will have no “beg wang, shete moos. Noe us the bere pe of nae os a. papenaee tee choc a owiftaces, the sword of 8 peas and the cap of 

their ; BOW scarcely been completed, P ow coul ian 

pose of the - of the Pakehas. What have they | sniffed at it, and showed by his irreverent bearing that he had ge. d kill g - such an outfit as 


E 
4 


onaries? Have they not 


e 
gained at the of 
ected the part of polision) spies, and betrayed them into the sacred 
hands of 


enemies ? a ee not yf ooing rar up to 

heaven, and while they were looking up to heaven, have they 
not been stripping them of their lands on earth? But the 
Great Ruler at length had pity on them; their cry has 
ascended to him like the cry of the Hebrews in and he 
has sent Zerubbabel to be their Moses. He has endowed him. 
with miraculous powers as the proofs of his sacred mission, 
powers, transferred by him to the preachers of the 
new faith, will be exhibited in their ce. The religion 
taught by the missionaries was & anaes, and a lie, fabri- 
urposes, but the eyes of the Maori 

the Jews of old, they have been 
favoured with a special revelation from heaven, intended for 
them and for them alone. What is me ome « Bibles ala 
Prayer-books? they have been superseded by the new revela- 
tion; let them be brought forth and cast into the flames; if 
they contain the words of truth, the Great Raler will not suf- 
fer them to be burned. See how They vanish 
into nothingness; thus also shall the Pakeba vanish and all his 


‘works, but the Maori shall remain for ever; his power shall | kn 


know no decay. The final destruction of the world is a de- 
vice of the missionaries to rob them of their lands; the world 
will last for ever, and the chosen people shall inherit it. There 
is no heaven apart from this world and no future judgment, 
but there will be a resurrection of the whole Maori races. In 
a few years the Pakehas will be driven into the sea, and when 
the last of them have perished, all the Maoris who have 
died since the beginning of the world will leap from their 
graves with a shout, and stand in the presence of Zerubbabel, 
the Great Prophet. They shall stand before him as they were 
when they died, with all their diseases and infirmities; and 
then his miraculous powers shall he exhibited to the whole 
world. The deat si hear, the blind yg ay lame walk; 
every species of disease shall disappear ; shall become 
in their bodies as in their spirits. The Great Prophet 
anole patent such miracles on a small scale; but 
there will be the final manifestation of his power. He shall 
rule over them for ever, and they shall be one people; no 
Pakehas shall be suffered to dwell among them save the 
jprung from the same father, inherit the same 
promises, and have endured the same persecutions. There 
shall be no more nor death, nor judgment; the Pake- 
fro earth ; and world, transformed 

and beau! , shall be the everlasting dwelling-place of the 
Maoris and the Jews, who shall dw: ae onguerd as one people. 
All the rites and tutions of the Pakeha religion are hence- 
forth abolished ; the relation is no longer binding; 
it is for men to have two, three, or even four wives, that 


ul epi- 
tome of a Pai Marire sermon, which often exten Over ® 
. At the close of the sermon, a prayer is offered 
ve a literal translation of one which was found 
near Wellington. ‘By belief in thee, O Ruler, 
be saved in the day of Passing over and pouring 
out of blood, lest they should be touched by the destroyer, 
the enemy, the Governor and his soldiers. The many thou- 
sands of the skies shall close up the mouth of the enemy, the 
Governor. To thee, O Ruler, belongs the power to bers | 
his hemi gg the sources from which they spring, and 
his works. Thou, O Ruler, art the heavy stone slung at the 
Governor, his works, and the — of his heart. To thee 
only belongs the power to darken his eyes lest he should see 
the brightness, so that his thoughts may be troubled. B 
thee alone the Governor be overcome, because his d 
are evil. Be thou O Ruler, forthy people, the men of 
Canaan are a naked peop ie, and possessed of nothing. Thou, 
one is = knowledge. This is 
my earnest stri to thee, O , that the heart of the 
wn forth by thee, that it may be wither- 
in the sun 80 as not to see any brightness, hecavse } at 













that; and one cannot help feeling that there un- 
no idea ofits sanctity. The moment his nose touched the| fair and athe: = > oping p ahead. 
wood he gave an unearthly howl, the prolonged ca-| A real hero should disdain any conquest except such as he 
dences of which struck terror into every heart, and fell down | can obtain by his own skill and courage. 
dead in the midst of spectators. After this miracle poles be-| These being my sentiments, 1 was much delighted by a 
came @ la mode; « village without its niw would have been | discovery that { made alittle while ago, and which 1 will 
considered behind the age. They have been set up through | now relate to you. 
the interior from the east to the west coast, and, notwithstand-| One day last summer, having notbing particular to do, I 
ing the remonstrances of resident m they have been | thought I would go into Somersetshire, and dig in the ancient 
opted by some of the friendly natives, who are still nomi- | Welsh Castle of Camelot (now called Winchester), to see if I 
ay swe ad —< — ago 1 wes inte could find anything curious snout King Arthar end his 
that every ; the i and the fam: ourt t- 
changed ; the niw has ae lanted him. “When the Pai Marire | jn- my + athe a 


aiting Merli ho, you k Li the good 
converts have recovered from their state of unconsciousness | old og aR yp RAO nearer 


they are taught to practise the grossest immorality; and} Accordingly, having provided myself with a stout teaspoon 
the Christian churches are often polluted by their foul | a gimlet, oat Gewkelow, I qroneeaed to the place, ont wee 


= 7 . nba * to work with such assiduity and vigour that in a few weeks 
he object of the priests in sanctioning this gross licentious- | | had sunk a trench thirty inches long, twenty wide, and two 
ness is doubtless to increase their numbers, and to break for- | deep; at the bottom of which I found, just as I had intended, 
ever with Christianity and its teachers. For the same reason | a large flat stone, with a ring in the middle of it. I need 
cannibalism has been revived ; the tasting of human blood is | hardly add that on lifting up this stone I beheld a flight of 
one of the most solemn Pai Marire rites ; one of the priests is| steps. These I descended, then turned right round to theleft, 

own to have swallowed the eyes of his victims. The|then walked straight down a crooked passage, then knockec 
cooked heads of murdéred soldiers are carried about for pur-| my nose against a wall, then stumbled over a coal-scuttle of 
poses of divination ; at the command of the Tiu, or priest, | the period which had been left in the way, and at last found 
they speak. This kind of deception is easily practised, as the 








myself in a dark roo; hich I at once i lin’ 
priest are depts in ventriloquism. Sheen theie. saat er ee 
The more intelligent rebel chiefs, such as Thompson and| [a the middle of this study was a table, in the middle of 
Rewi,have favoured this new fanaticism from political motives, 


2 : the table was a drawer, and in the middle of the drawer lay 
While they are far too enlightened to give in to it themselves, | a large folio book, in the great magician’s own hand; and 
they have adopted it as a powerful instrument for rousing the | what do you think this was Why, the original manuscript 
flagging energies of their countrymen, who, driven from their | of the History of Jack the Giant Killer. ‘Now I know Mer- 
lands and worsted in almost every engagement, were begin- | lin’s writing as well as I do yours, and I am as familiar with 
ning to d of success. There is no courage equal to the/| the ancient British as I am with Hebrew; so I immediately 
courage of fanaticism ; it has infused a new life into the Ma-| sat down and read the wholeof it. Then, thinking that I had 
ori race, revived old hopes, and nerved them for the struggle. | stayed away from home jong enough, I put back the book, 
It has spread its baneful influence among tribes who have re-| shut the drawer, walked up the steps, filled in the trench, 
mained outwardly ba from prudential motives, but are| smoothed the turf over it, and went away by the mail-train 
rebels at heart, and will prove so on the firet favourable op-| that very night; and when you go to Camelot yourself you 
portunity. In some cases these neutral tribes have been re- \ will not find the least trace of my having been there before 
strained from open rebellion by the presence and personal in-| you. 
fluence of a few brave-hearted missionaries, who have re-|" I must now tell you what my great discovery was, for I 
mained among their former flocks, and endeavoured to| don’t call the little matters that 1 have mentioned hitherto 
stem the torrent of superstition which has burst upon them. | discoveries—they are mere trifles to me, I do such things 
have confronted the emissaries of the new faith, and| every day, and think nothing of them—m ey discovery 
¢ ged an exhibition of their miraculous powers. The| was, that the manuscript contained a Third ‘art ‘of the ad- 
following incident recently occurred on the east coast. The] ventures of Jack, besides the Two Parts that we know so well 
district which one of the missionaries had occupied for years This Third Part was full of the most wonderful, 
as his special field of labour was visited by a party of Pai/| surprising, and delightful adventures ; I recollect every word 
Marires, who boasted of their miraculous powers, and b of it, ot course, and could say off the whole by heart if chose, 
to preach their peculiar doctrines. It so happened that her | but, as it was in nine hundred and ninety-nine chapters, perhaps 
Majesty’s ship Helipse was then cruising on the coast, and it| you would find \it rather tedious, so I had better only tell you 
reached the ears of the missionary that the leader of the 


a few bits out of it to-day. The only reason I can think of 
Fat Mariro band had lared that i 
‘ase Vedeal eutines tar = shoguared ¢ at he could draw twhy this Part has always been left out by the editors is, that 










































powers} it doas (I i i i i 

— one Ry pede rg en one qestalaly yr ie ens ate 
y assembling the ves ani eng- ill 

ing the Pai Marire leader to make his words, There Be ta pe SR 


was the vessel about a mile from fe shore; let him put 
forth his power and{dash her on tlie rocks; if he did so the 
whole assembly would become his followers, if he failed 
they would know him to be a rogue and animpostor. The 
puzzled Pai Marire priest tried to escape from the dilem- 
me; the spirits were not favourable, the audience had not 
sufficient faith. On finding that he had not a foot to 
stand on he lost his temper, denied that he had offered to 
this miracle, and made a hasty retreat, followed 

the scoffs and jeers of those who witnessed his defeat. 
‘hus one man, by the exercise of a little moral courage and 
common sense, routed a band of fanatics and saved flock 


from being swept into the vortex of rebellion. Arthur, besides having a duke’s daughter for hi: 

The most active of the Pai Marire converts go to swell the| to give himself airs, ond instead of following his fine pid eal. 
ranks of the insurgents. When they renounce Christianity | ling of destroying wicked ogres and magicians, and rescuing 
they at the same time renounce their allegiance to the Bricish | distressed da , thought of nothing but sport and pastime 
Crown; the one act involves the other. Hence every con- | feasting and luxury. He ceased to practise apt exercise, 
vert may or does become a recruit for the rebel army ; he may | used to lie in bed half the day, and grew quite fat and puffy. 
remain neutral for a time, watching the current of events, |The wise Merlin was muchdistressed at seeing this, and often 
but all his sympathies are with his countrymen in arms. The | offered him good advice; but (strange to say) Jack would 
Pai Marire superstition has spread rapidly among the so-called | never take it. People always take advice now, though I 
friendly natives who are residing in the province of Auckland, | don’t see that they follow ita bit the more. “ My son” he 


and the authorities have wisely a from attempting to | would say to him “you are w 
repress it by force. Persecution, or the empl t of force rt re Z such elif matings 


in such cases, tends only to aggravate 1 th need eth girl. & wim 
, prolong the our ; you could not 3 
Michael's Mount and dig a pit ocd i aa 


In the first place, it turns out that the Welsh whom 
Jack called Uncle, and who gave him the coat, Fy dha the 
sword, and the cap so easily, was not such a stupid giant as 
you supposed. He saw that if Jack went on in that way 
much longer, he would soon kill all the giants in the land ; 
and he knew that the best way to stop him was to let him 
have these enchanted articles, which were sure after a while 
to make him lazy, and insolent, and cowardly ; for everybody 
becomes so who does not keep his body and mind in. whole- 
some exercise, and trusts to underhand help for what he ought 
to do for himself, 

What the cunning giant expected came to pass. Jack, who 
was a favourite at court, and had a pension from King 


-two feet deep and as 
The Maori, so } as he keeps within the limits of the law, | many broad, in a single night now. There plen' 
vourite operation ; the pronot aces an incanta- | has an unquestionable right to choose his own religion ; it is uw | mon a 
han onct teams, tad thoy follow kien manasbatsaiy to the noe only when he is guilty of crime that the autoriey of Cas law = RR duiinbsdihieatisiskebeenin tid Connor: 
mit of the loftiest mountains. Mesmerism is known and it to be vin Rebellion may be the natural result} “ Pooh, pooh,” Jack would answer, “there’s no hurry. I 
practised. About a year ago,a half caste visited Sydney, | of Safe aeborene ra buag man can be treated as a rebel | can’t go just Ihave so many ¢é ents to balls and 
‘where be attended some lectures on electrobiology ; the exhi- | till he has declared himssif to be so by some overt act. The| hunting parties ; but when the season is over I have only just 
Saks a deep Meqeeslion on UO alah, Cot, on Mb veters Ws | abipued tka vlow Suen tatioer onl idan ao someaes oh at |iaee ck Deteeas catches TG ee ee ey 
, and, WO! no attem . 
ba hy Zealand, he frequently alludgd to the subject in conver- Poteet ae - a = — by force: They have pees masher se Saalead a 
e natives while they are at liberty to adopt| “Depend upon it,” Merlin replied to this “j 
The idea was at once caught up Te Ua and the ee edu he they have no right to Yiolita the trust to gach elpers as those, instead ah tidien on pense 
other founders of the Pai Marire faith, who saw that mesmer- | law under the oak of religion, and that every such violation they will play you a trick some day, and put you to shame. 
te Sree Bo entoee to gee Sane’ te giiaing sthetint to will be ed. A singular case was recently tried before | What does your own Cap of Know tell you about it?” 
* son 2. Se ee wore con’ to | one of the resident magistrates in the province of Auckland.| Jack turned red, and stammered a atthis. “The fact 
= werent. serve as the door of entrance| A Pai Marfre preacher had es himself among a_| is,” he said at last, “it tells me much the same as you do; but 
the new religion. Be ee tae aren aaet bow Ss friendly tribe, and was allowed to preach the doctrines of the | it is all nonsense, and I won’t wear it more. I don’t see 
cult it was to reduce a lively race like the to a coma- new faith without opposition At first he enjoyed re-| why I should be insulted by my own tcap, and I have 
ne the necessity of inventing some other initi- | putation for sanctity, and the woman flocked to him to be in-| thrown it away into the dusthole.” a 
soy i Se (ene proeiine whe were not subject to mes- | doctrinated in faith. The husband of one of| Merlin no more just then, but he q: went to the 
object was to-produce the same | them, who to be of a jealous or sceptical tempera- | dusthole, picked the cap out again and used it 
wa a. acon oe Far agheome po Be esines Rie mon thetie cea ean — the aah was being again overrun with 
hand, hirling round enough was unfaithful to the mar- ts ; lor marry young, have large 
OF eee ‘eal veceme bn In cases where the pro- | riage vow. Now,while chastity before is an unknown 8, and th Gaildren grow up very aly. Monsters 
selytes were numerous, the w a spe raynera Syd virtue among the Maori women, infidelity to the marriage vow | with more heads that ever now infested ; 
much ielay. Another step was advance ; nius, or has been regarded as the greatest crime of which they can be | and peaceable citizens could not go about their ‘ 
Pal Marre > and the tat peed fr Bony a with Pukene bat | ho ia wh 
on gh repegeetbginiet and has now become so imbued with ideas that | horrid creatures. This was bad for trade, and the people 
i age bevy A we Bahai g Seng emer a It | he has learned to condone the in + ee ere | ft oe coe cae dn Teak. hoot and 
io Gaving way on Kod , Lrg findny og as the law has for injured jeer at him as he passed. “ Now then, fat * would 
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This atlast roused him. “ Very well, rascals,” he said, “ I 
will go forth once more; you shall see that I am still the 
Giant Killer; and when I come back crowned with 
“yietory, you will repent of your insolence.” 
So he called for his horse, packed up the coat and shoes in 
his saddle-bags, put on the Sword of Sharpness, and set out 
in search of adventures. 
He had not gone far when he met a crowd of people flying 
along the road in the greatest terror and confusion, crying out, 
« The Giant ! the Giant! the Giant!” and, looking up, he saw, 
sure enough, above the trees of a neighbouring wood, @ mon- 
strous giant stalking towards him. “ Ho, ho!” said he, “ this 
is just what I was looking for; stop, you wretched cowards, 
sit down on that hillock,and you shall see what sport the 
mighty Jack can show you.” ’ 

$0 saying, he got off his horse, and tock out his Shoes of 
‘Swiftness, intending to play the same tricks with this giant as 
he did with the two-headed Thundel before he killed : but 
when he tried to pull them on he found them too small, his 
feet had grown so fat for want of exercise. Here was a dread- 
ful situation! He pulled and tugged with all his might, and 
at last did manage to get one on; but the other would 
not go over his heel, do whathe would. Meanwhile thegiant 
was drawing nearer and nearer. “Take care, Jack! take 
care !” the people cried out, “ he will be upon you directly. 
And at last, seeing that the giant was almost close to him, 
Jack was obliged to start off with one shoe on and the other 
in his hand. Fancy what a ridiculous figure he cut! for the 
foot with the magic shoe on it took enormous strides, 
while the other one could only make little hops after it ; so he 
went stumbling ard blundering round and round in a circle, 
with the giant after him, banging at him with his club; and 
it was only because he went 80 crooked that he escaped the 
blows. The people who were looking on, in spite of their 
fright, couldn’t help roaring with laughter at the sight, parti- 
cularly when they thought of his big words just before; and 
at last, after running and dodging till he was quite exhausted, 
Jack was glad to save his life by creeping into a hole that he 
spied under a rock, where the giant left him, being, as it 
seemed, not particularly hungry. at the time. 

Here Jack had leisure to think over his discomfiture ; and 
he felt so mortified that he would not come out till it was 
dark, and all the people had gone away. But presently he 
recovered his spirits. ‘It was not my fault, after all,” he said 
to himself; “it was all these stupid, ill-made shoes, which 
never did fit me properly; I will never wear them again.” 
With these words he flung them in a rage into a stream that 
was flowing by; and that stream, which was then the most 
sluggish one in the country, has run as fast as a mill-race ever 
since. 

Then Jack, having found his horse, went on, determined to 
recover his character by some more successful adventure. 

After going up fifty hills and down dales, he came toa 
shallow river, on the opposite bank of which he saw a good- 
sized giant lying fast asleep. “Oh, oh !” said Jack to himsel:, 
“here isan opportunity for me! I think I can ford thisriver, 
aud chop off yonder gentleman’s head before he has 
time to wake. So, drawing the Sword of Sharpness, and 
turning up his trowsers, he stepped gently into the water, and 

to wade across, But, unluckily, when he was about 
half-way over, he made a stumble, and to save himself, he 
leant with the point of his sword upon a piece of rock, forget- 
ting its magic powers. The enchanted blade pierced through 
the solid stone as if it had been so much mud; and Jacl, los- 
ing his balance altogether; rolied over and Over in the water. 
The splashing woke up the giant, who soon spied Jack out, 
and to pelt him with pebbles as big as portmanteaus, 
crying out, at the same time, “ Now, my little hero, why don’t 
you come on? Is it only when people are asleep that you 
are brave enough to attack them?” Jack, in a fury, tugge 
away at his sword, but in vain ; it had sunk up to the hilt in 
the rock, and there it remained fixed ; so, at last, as the peb- 
bles came thicker, he was glad to scramble back again to the 
bank he had left, where he threw himself down on the grass, 
dripping wet, shivering, and what was worse, ashamed and 
crestfallen. However, the giant did not followhim. “It’s 
lucky for you,” he bawled out, “that I have got a cold, and 
don’t wish to wet my feet: but you hed better not let me 
catch you here again, you little sneaking rascal.” 

So Jack was able to recover himeelf at his leisure. As for 
the sword, it remains sticking in the rock to this day; and 
it you walk ten miles along the bank of the river before’break- 
fast some spring morning, and then take a draught of water 
at the right spot, you will find it has given you the sharpest 
appetite you ever had in your life. ; 

ou would have thought that these two misadventures 
would have pretty well sickened Jack of the cunning old 
giant’s presents ; but no. He still relied on what remained 
to him, the coat of darkness—“ that, at least, must be useful 
to me,” he said to himself. So he went up more hills and 
down more dales, with the coat 1n his saddle bag as before. 

He travelled a long time, however, without having any 
sport. This put him out,and he got very cross; for he had 
been nearly spoilt by being nearly spoiit by being made so 
much of at King Arthur’s court. One day, when he was in 
the worst of humours, he met a knight in armour riding 
quietly along the road, and, having nothing else to vent his 
ill-temper on, he determined to pick a quarrel with him. 
* Hollo, you sir,” he cried out, “ how dare ae pass me with- 
out saluting? Don’t you know that 1 am the t Jack the 
Giant Killer? You shall eiher —s me or t me Y aa 

“If you are indeed he,” re; stranger, “ you 
betien pueu your profession, fastoad of molesting peacable 
travellers. I shall not salute you; and I will not oy you, 

weapons, for which I am no 


“T will not use thom against you,” replied Jack ; “it shall 
beall fair ; tut fight me you shall.” 

“Very well,” eaid the cther. “I don’t want to fight you 
or “ ; but if you attack me, of course I must defend 


Jack lowered his lance, and ran fall tilt at the knight ; 
but the other kept his seat without moving an inch: in 


ged | Abbé Toderini saw a set made of oriental agate, enriched with 


he fell back ; his face 
spoke no more. 


and sorrowfully turned his horse's head homewards. 


have done a shameful and cowardly deed 
worthy to punish the crimes of others. Henceforth I will re- 
tire from the world, and live in penitence and obscurity. I 
now perceive that those magic gifts were only fatal snares. 
Oh that I had listened to the advise of the wise Merlin! But 
I will go now and tell him all.” 

So he returned to Camelot in a very different mood from 
that in which he had set out. He sought the wise Merlin, 
and freely told him everything that had happened, confessing 
all his errors and misfortunes without any concealment. 
When he had finished his tale, the wise Merlin.smiled cheer- 
fully, and answered him thus: : 

“My son, be comforted. Isee with joyithat you are now 
cured of the faults which were creepinggover you, and i ma 
safely tell you thetruth. Learn, then, that,the two giants an 
the knight were no ether than myself, You know that I 
have the power of assuming any shape I please; and perceiv- 
ing that you needed 2 sharp lesson to rouse you from your 
state ‘of indolence aud self-satisfaction, I took this means of 
bringing you to a sehse of your duty. Cheer up, therefore, 
there is no harm done; and you are a better man than ever. 
You have already got rid of the shoes and sword, get rid of 
the coat also; and then you will be worthy to wear the only 
one of the giant’s treasures that was really useful, the Cap of 
Knowledge, which I now return to you.” 

Jack embraced the good Enchanter with the warmest gra- 
titude and delight. 
“ You have taken a load off my heart,” he cried, “and have 
ven me a lesson which I will never forget. But as for the 
Cap of Knowledge, pray keep it yourself. You are wise, and 
‘will know how to use it; but I perceive that knowledge with- 
out wisdom is of no avail, I possessed it; but it did me no 
good. Henceforth I will learn to depend on myself alone.” 

Just then King Arthur was busy making up a huge fire to 
boil that famous plum-pudding of his that you have so often 
heard of. So Jack went up to the furnace and thrust the 
coat into it. 

Merlin kept the cap, and became ten times more know- 
ing than even hejhad been before. Nevertheless, he was 
made a regular fool of by a pretty woman soon afterwards. 

Jack got up early the very next morning after his return 
and practised the dumb bells two hours before breakfast ; and 
after a few weeks of training he felt fit for his old work gnce 
more, and went forth in a proper state of mind, as he had 
done in the days of Cormoran, to destroy all the race of 
wicked giants on the face of the earth. He had a vast num- 
ber of adventures, which I have no time to tell you. I can 
only say, that in the end he was perfectly successful ; and the 
best proof of it is that you may travel from the Land’s End to 
John o’Groat’s and back again without meeting a single giant, 
except, perhaps, at a fair, and he will be only a puny stunted 
creature, barely eight feet high, who couldn’t eat so much as 
a baby if he tried. 





CHESS GOSSIP. 
(Ooncluded.) 


Turkish and Arab:an chessmen, in obedience to religious 
scruples, never imitate the forms of men oranimals, The 


gold. In Persia he founda — tolerance of aren im- 
ages on chessboards. . An elephant (our castle) had two men 
on his back; and the king was enshrined, as it were, in an 
elaborate kiosk, belvedere, or bower. 
The two middle squares, on the line nearest to each player, 
are the places of the king and the queen ; but the white queen 
stands on a white square, and the black on a black one. 
Hence, one mr ga the queen on his right, while the other 
has Ais to his left. 

Phillidor (the grandfather) called the pawns the soul of 
chess, asserting that no one could be a good player who did 
not play his dwn pawns well. If a pawn m to reach 
the eighth, or furthest row of the chessboard, it is Spat 
to the rank of queen, or of whatever other piece its owner 
chooses to give it. Thus, our James I, though he detested 
chess, could yet turn it to his own account. Inaspeech which 
he made to the Commons, in 1609, he told them that the 
kings have the power of abasing or elevating their subjects; 
just as, in the game of chess, a pawn may be converted intoa 
bishop or a knight. 

However popular it may have occasionally become, chess 
has always maintained for itself a certain aristocratic pres- 
tige. It was first introduced into France during the reign of 
Charle e, who is said by his historians to have been pas- 
sionately fond of it. As already mentioned, he presented the 
Abbey uf St. Denis with a board and a set of men, “all of 
ivory, @ palm high, and greatly valued.” The Marquis de 
Chatre, in hie “ Jeux d’esprit et de Mémoire,’ says, “I am 
aware that chess has always passed for a reyal game, or 
rather for the king of games,” Charles VILII., by an ordon- 
nance in 1485, sie the cig poe - the i agp So pee, at 
dice; he permitted “persons of quality only,” ar or 
slight and purely civil offences, to play at trictrac (a compli- 
cated form of backgammon) and chess. 
As to the intellectual ability required to make a good chess- 
player, opinions differ greatly; as well as respecting th 
value of chess as a means of intellectual training. Labruyére, 
his “ Caractéres,” denies that a capacity for chess is any proof 
of genius. On the other hand, the Prince de Condé (Louis 
IL. de Bourbon) maintained that learning chess was the first 
step to a a good genera]. Sundry modern Germans 
have advocated its compulsory introduction into schools, as a 
branch of elementary education. Denis Diderot, in his “ Ne- 


in the world, and the Café de la Régence the place 
where chess is played better than anywhere 


moves, and hear the most outrageous speeches, 
possible to be, like , at once a — fellow and a 
chess-player, it is equally possible to be at once a great 
player and an ass, like 

Alfred Delyau speaks thus of the C: 
of the pursuit to which it is mainly devoted. 





him. The wounded man recovered a little, but refused his madness, 

help. “Begone!” he said, in a stern though feeble voice; | tinued, addressing my in 
“ you have slain me by a foul blow ; let not my last moments | bits of iv 
be disturbed by the presence of a coward.” With these words 
turned pale, his limbs stiffened, and he 


¥ ering one’s neighbour. But, un- 
Jack, in the greatest distress, did all he could think of to| der correction, I believe thata man in his 
revive him, but with no success. Then, rising up, he slowly | other functions and duties to perform besi 


“The knight spoke truly,” he said within himself. ‘| is a useless and unproductive 
and am no longer | respectable and decent occupation to employ our time. Those 


veu de Rameau,” bas the boldness to say, “ Paris is the peer asked for w 
in Paris, 


It is there | bespierre drew from his pocket a sheet of 
that Légal the profound, Phillidor the subtle, and Mayot the | an order to set at liberty the Comte de R——, then impri- 


solid, encounter each other ; that you see the tag te rien soned in the Conciérgerie. The smart little dandy, it seoms, 
For if it 


eee eat in AOA, with impunity. 

‘oubert and Mayot.” the Terrible, died in 1 of an 

Os lo Higracs, Sad chess with one of his courtiéts. 
ee not 


not to employ a term. True,” I con- 


harsher 
jucer, “it is better to push little 


backwards and without uttering a 
word or food or drink, for eight hours together by the 
clock. Y, that isa hundred times better than to em- 


ploy the same time in sland 

t senses has 
es gaming and 
The slanderer is a shabby wretch; but the gambler 
her. We have all of us some 


calumny. 


who, for one reason or another, refuse to attend to it, are 
neither more nor less than deserters, and I do not see any ob- 
jection to their being shot as such.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied his friend,“ you compel me to 
quote Méry’s observations, which I know as thoroughly by 
heart as if they were my own. ‘it is desirable that the 
scigace of the chessboard should be cultivated in our public 
schools; especially as we already learn there many tiresome 
things which weary the lad and are of no use to the man. 
There is, at the bottom of the game of chess, a wonderful 
fund of practical philosophy. Our life is a perpetual duel be- 
tween ourselves and destiny. The world is a chess-board on 
which we push our pieces, often at hazard, against a train of 
circumstances which give us “ mate” at every step. Hence 
so many faults, 80 many clumsy combinations, somany wron 
moves. He who, in early life, has trained his mind to the cal- 
culations of the chess-board, has unconsciously contracted 
habits of prudence, which will retain their force beyond the 
horizon of the squares. By keeping on our guard against the 
harmless stratagems set to entrap us by wooden images, we 
continue to practise in the world similar tactics of defensive 
good sense and sharp sightedness. Life thus becomes a grand 
game of chess, in which you behold, in all who come in con- 
tact with you, persons who, sooner or later, will try to make 
use of you for their own advantage. Every man you meet is 
either a piece or a pawn ; you guess his intended moves, and ° 
lay out your own mavcouvres accordingly.’ ” 

“ But what a melancholy view of life and society!” 

“Tt it is the true one you must accept it all the same. And 
there is no occasion to be afraid that this continued mental 
tension will degenerate into a monomania, or keep the mind 
in a restlessness,’ Chess players are (mostly) pleasant 
and cheerful people. M. de Labourdonnais, for instance, in- 
tersperses his play with many sallies and witticisms, which 
never prevent his giving checkmate. In this way, thanks to 
habit, perpetual combinations become a second nature; we 
are hardly conscious of the working of an intellectual me- 
chanism which never stops; the sp set going by the first 
impulsion serve their.purpose by a simple act of the will. 
How often have chess players ameliorated an ugly aspect of 
their worldly affairs by clever arrangements, without suspect- 
me nee owed their tact to the study of material combi- 
nations !” 

The Gambit above alluded to is the opening of a game, in 
which a pawn, sometimes a piece, is sacrificed, in order to 
make a good attack on the enemy. The word comes from 
the Italian “ gambetto,” a tripping-up, a turning out, a sup- 
planting. There are multitudes of Gambits, and of works on 
Gambits, “ The Chess World” for April, 1865, gives a varia- 
tion of the “ beautiful Evans Gambit.” Muzio’s Gambit, one 
of the prettiest known, sonsigts in sacrificing a knight to gain 
proporuonaté advantages. It has been analysed, commen- 
tated, and varied, by several writers of different nations. In 
short, there are so many Gambits—Cunningbam’s, Ponziani’s, 
Alligaier’s, Bryan’s, and others—that the thorough study of 
Gambits alone is a formidable undertaking. ; 
At this same Café de la Régence, Napoleon L., before he 
became Emperur, md often used to play. He opened his 
games badly ; and if his adversary took too long time for con- 
sideration, he grew impatient, pinched his lips, and drummed 
a tattoo on the edge of the board, which soon set the men 
dancing, and so made a mess of the game. If he lost, it was 
still worse ; he thumped the table with his fist and sent every- 
thing flying. Nevertheless, when once the contest was fairly 
begun, and the strife of battle growing warm, he often made 
very brilliant moves. He also frequently played chess in the 
Empress Josephine’s apartments. M. Thiers records, on Ma- 
dame de Remusat’s authority, the game which he played at 
Malmaison while the Duke D’Enghien was being tried, or 
rather sentenced, at Vincennes. 

In Egypt he used to play with M. Poussielgue, a superior 
performer, who sometimes beat the conqueror of the - 
mids. During the Polish Campaign, the Persian Ambassador 
was introduced to the Emperor while he was playing a game 
of, chess with Berthier. Napoleon did not put him out 
of his way, but gave the audience while continuing to move 
his men. Chess begniled the weariness of his passage on 
board the Northumberland, and at St. Helena he indulged in 
his game almost every day. The castle was the p of 
which he made the most use. His nephew, Napoleon III., 
— in England, was considered a very skilful chess- 
player. 

Paul L, Emperor of Russia, travelling as the Comte du 
Nord, visited the Café de la Régence at the hour of four in the 
afternoon, when the battles of the chess-board were at their 
height. Paul went up to a couple of combatants and betted 
on a difficult move. His stake was a louis. He won, took 
his money, and retired. Nothing hitherto had betrayed who 
he wes, uatil the exclamation of the waiter, co whom he gave 
all his winnings, attracted the attention of the compen: For 
this, and several other anecdotes, we are indebted to M. Jean 
Gay’s learned and instructive “ Bibliographie du Jeu des 


The following is stated to be of doubtful authority, which 


is a pity. One evening, Ww sur. 
roun oe Ween eee ey —ae é de la 
Régence, a young little ex te entered un- 
pes asin bk installing himself st his table, moved a man 





enter this temple of Gambit without great fear and re- for a nobody is indifferent about winning or 
sqoct.- Sula e Minas wassoaaars nariniiiees Ulysses mo and that it is very rare for warm-tempered le 
and Palymedes, of Tamerlane and Alexander the Great—and | ever to become players. Olaus Magnus, of 
fear, because , in ull its forms, and under all its d died 1560, that hidden tendencies to , 

minations; has ays terrified me, as being a sort of ty, and other failings, are brought out 
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he said to his family, “ My dear children, we may as tecture so frequently brought into 
pack up and take ourselves off at once. This is no longer a | decorati 4 posth Deity, 
for us; for the king has fallen into a violent rage be- ve perposes and posthumous celebrity 


cause he could not beat me at chess,” 

Richer, monk of Senones, in the “ History of his A’ 1 
relates that Ferraud, Count of Flanders, always illtreated his 
wife when she played chess with him and won. One sort of 
beating involved another. The battle of Bouvines (July 12, 
1214) was a consequence of a game thus ungallantly concluded 
in which battle the Count was made prisoner, brought to Paris 
ironed hand and foot, and shut up in the tower of the Loavre. 
The Countess Jeanne (who was daughtez of the Emperor of 
Constantinople, and ward of Philip Augustus) was conse- 

quently left to govern his dominions all her own way, and 
to have her quiet game of chess with a more amiable ad- 
versary. 

One is unwil! to question King Canute’s animity, 
after his eseus stated his A 2 bat his mind seems 
to have been less proof against the excitements of chess than 
the blandishments of flattery. - While playing with the Count 
Ulf, the king made a great mistake, in consequence of which 
the Count took one of his knights. The King would not al- 
low this, but oo“ the piece, insisting that the Count 
should make a erent move. ‘The latter got angry, upset 
the chessboard, and retired. “ Ulf,” shouted the King after 
him, “ you are a coward; you run away.” 

The Count returned to the door, and answered, “ You 
would have run away into the River Helga, in very different 
style, if I had not come to your assistance when the Swedes 
were beating you like a dog. You did not call me coward 
then.” With those words, he walked off; and the next day 
the King had him put to death, 

An Italian priest was in the habit of playing with a 
neighbour who never would allow himself to be beaten, al- 
though he lost five games out of six, To convince him that 
such was really ce eg fT bell of his 
parsonage, summ o ers, tl make 
Seo. ee 

uen 0 ’ 
thok = further notice of pba . . 


One day his house did cateh fire. Thi eect» ee | 
alarm-beli in vain. Nobody came; and when he complained, 
he was told that people could not leave their household affairs 


for the sake of a truampery game of chess. “ Alas!” he said, 
ee eae with -the fire, and the fire has 


me. 
The jealousies excited by chess have often been accompa- 
nied by mystery. The president Nicolai, who passed for the 


Se ote ee 


vinces, numerous examples occur. In Cork, 
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about twelve years of age. He was 
were made to Mxtricate him 
several 


Play a — Looe nor make known who he was. “qHeave away, boys; I’m not dead yet.” 


have been trained, to play chess—doubt- say, the men did 


mov animal house 
no more than what the artificial Turk of the chess automaton bow 


was to the human player concealed beneath it. E. 8. D. 


ODDITIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 











recollections of strange places and strap 
faces, in vid towns and those aiea sun-dials, faint 
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ap- 
measiage, bw the custom of trying, for adoption 

temper of the suitors who present ves. ama- My attention was first drawn to stone 
teurs, of nervous cannot sleep after a hard fought eee Feros te Daths, cud sate ts Cees ote places 
game; others, when the ve move approaches, are seized | which I shall mention. The old cage-work houses of the 
with feverish agitation. Some are so impressed with the /| Irish socommon in the Earl of Meath’s Liberties 
contest that, next day, they could que nouy. move came: in the old peeve oe Snares Se Sane rome Almost 
Quintilian relates that Scevola, losing a game of Rey [ait cf thom Bas carvings tracery on their main lintels and 
started for the co On the way he went over in his beams, indicative of their owners’ ion and name. But 
e move that had made in the game, and so disco- | numerous brick houses, very early in theeighteenth and some 


zabethan style, still remain, 


in 
and found up his opponent, who acknowledged the perfect | preserving an epitome of their in their’ very legible 
his memory. As a precautionary measure, to Rone bel ranging from 1670 aud 1690:0 1750. In Pill- 
keep their beads clear and their tempers cool, Carrera, in his} jane, behind the Four leading thorough- 


courts—a 
fare and place of trade once—I remember seeing three or four 


bearin 


ouses, senting et, 
the accustomed capitals, with the dates 1711 In. Om 


interlaced 


rset-street the 
lish characters, with the date 1745, may 


the uncommon insertion of «mall square blocks of grey stone 
in the middie of their fronts, on which the number of each 

tured. Near and over the remains of the public 
fountain erected ia Dublin two-thirds of a century ago and 
upwards, Rta evidence still exists of this armorial emble- 


wisition for 


de Mer- 


rion-equare, and in James-street, once beautiful but fast- 


provincial towns scattered Ley = the four pro- 

alway, Derry, 

Antrim, Drogheda, Kilkenny, and Waterford those autogra- 
phic inscriptions and architectural fancies are innumerable. 

Passing through England, leaving well-explored London 

aside, in thé midland and northern towns I find those stone 

records of the past plentiful, in Birmingham, Sheffield, Ches- 

a Newcastle, and in Sunderland. In 

the northern towns they appeared to me to be more marked 

ive in design and execution. This might be attri- 

buted to the leaven of the Roman element, a = powerful 

ors. 
In Wales I had not much opportunity of ascertaining ; but, 
ions of the.fashions in the art of 


ge 
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Again, in Scotland, north and south, many a weird device 
and complex inscription attracted and fascinated me, coupled 
in and construction which 
io in Bedlam could per- 
ey were all suggestive and entrancing. 

, on gateways and walls, I have looked 
upon them; and in Aberdeen proper, in and about the Nether 
irkgate, and off the Broad-street, and adjacent streets I can- 
not now recollect, rustic and classic examples of memorial 
—_ tablets, with letters, dates, and other figures, may be 


seen. 
In Dundee a few scant evidences yet exist, andin and about 


Edinburgh, once rich in this species of memorial architec- 
ture, retains much of it. In the old town, scattered here and 
there in its narrow and sinuous wynds and closes, a close ob- 

interested in their discovery 

the High street, the Grass- 

antique and polyglot Cow- 

gate, the antiquarian student and literary inquirer will find 

. in divers shapes, more or less complex and comprehen- 
ve. 

A propos and en passant of Edinburgh, I may remark one | case man 
or two things. At the side of John Knox’s house a couple of} their dwellings, like their work-boxes, were indeed a study to 
houses fell two or three years ago, burying some persons, 
who narrowly escaped. Among these was a young lad of| niches and crann’ 
missed, and instant efforts 
. Themen employed worked for 


“heave away” with hearty good will; and 


less, in the same way as learned pigs have been taught to/soon had the pleasure of extricating the gallant young boy 
The creature, obeying an imperceptible from | from 
SES ssaster theds tho indhented suave.” The try bare 


was erected soon after, on the site of this 

occurrence, has a projecting corbelled window, underneath 

which is a carved bust of the boy whose life was saved, with 

the words which he — attached. Report says, 

pe engl pte | terested in the lad, had him sent to St. 
‘ew’s, to be educated. 


To this example of memorial architecture, I shall add that of | to 
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brick, it will outlast the best of those that may be constructed 
Serene ae aetisa Thaliove oy tocome. Faulkener’s 
wi was designed, e, 
house, and in the centre of one of its fronts a niche was 
formed for the ion of a bust of the witty Dean. The 
house was finished internally and externally with the excep- 
tion of the staircase, for which no provision seemed to 
made, even when all else was completed. This ov oc- 
currence gave rise to some talk among the Dublin wits at the 
time, one of whom remarked to another’s in mn, that 
fore was unable to climb. 
I remember an Irish bishop of the Establishment who be- 
gan the building of his dwelling at the top. His house is 
kely to perpetuate his name longer than his sermons. The 
way in which he carried out his strange construction was in 
this manner. Wanting to make some alterations and im- 
ts in the top story, he had a portion of it shored up 
the story underneath. When completed he fancied that 
what was underneath was out of keeping with what wes 
above, so he removed ions of the second ey yd 
——< it up, as before, from the next story below. in- 
additions continuing to be out of proportion with 
those immediately below, he still continued to shore up and 
down until he reached the basement story; so that when 
it was completed, the house had become an entirely rebuilt 
one, and rebuilt, too, from the top downwards. It is, proba- 
bly, the only exi specimen of building houses downward 
in tlie Old or New World. It even licks completely Brother 
Jonathan in the art of building. 
ell 8 men have often been unfortunate in their 
designs. Their impulsiveness have led them to attempt what 
was far beyond their means to accomplizh, though not beyond 
their genius ‘and talent to execute had assistance been ren- 
dered. Cook’s Folly, in Bristol, and M‘Anaspie’s, are not the 
only individual examples that could be cited of architectural 
abortions—examples are numerous through Great Britain. 
From the building of the Tower of Babel, to the building of 
that huge nar ty Folly, that fell through on the Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh, individual and associated attempts are nu- 
merous whereby men have attained posthumous e when 
their otherwise ster! merits were overlooked and denied 
them. The brothers M‘Anaspie were really clever, particu- 
larly the elder; and his schools and practical workshops of 
d were a bold idea; but, alas! how far beyond the power 
of men not of capital or sufficient patronage tu car: 
them through. Lind failed, as others failed, and a cold cal- 
culating world calls the skeleton they were unable to clothe a 


“Folly. 

Artificers and tradesmen, apart from the building branches, 
are more or less given to the embodiment of features belong- 
‘ing to their own trade in whatever they build or construct. 
I y bet noticed this speciality in the members of different 
crafts in different places. Coopers, whenever they built, were 

ven to rotund or circular work; and they carry out this 
fancy in many ways—in walls, windows, and doorways. 
Smiths, and men in the iron way, are not only fond of super- 
seding the timber by iron, but they are prone to introduce it 
in every conceivable way, for decorative as well as useful 
purposes. I have known retired leather merchants and boot 
and shoe manufacturers to dispense with brass and iron fast- 
tenings in many cases, when they built for themselves and to 
substitute leather for hinges and sash appliances, shaped in 
novel ways, still believing in the old proverb, “ There's no- 
leather.” I bave found tai who were well to 
do to have a most insatiable desire to be dabbling at buil: ; 
and I have never known one of them rest content, but to 
eternally altering and re-altering what he first built. Dressing- 
ufacturers I have known to build extensively; but 
examine. Such ts and com nooks and 
I never before§witnessed. Undertakers, 
i.¢., coffin-makers—I have known them also once or thrice, to 
try their hands extensively at public and private buildinge— 


> and may I never witness the { again. In one instance 
best chess-player of his time in France, was one day visited | } a taint voice was heard out. The men re- it was «public hall, and in ye a large public square. 
by a stranger who had travelled sixty leagues (a co ble | doubled their efforts, and at last came to some broken timber | They were sepulchral-looking edifices indeed, fit only for the 

then) to challenge him. The cheasboard was Lrought, der which was a large timber beam. Immediately tation of living dead men, One of the greatest men that 
and Nicolai was beaten. The unknown victor would neither | under this beam} the voice was heard to call lustily out—| ever lived, thundered from the dais in the one, while the 


water-rats swam about and held carnival, while he spoke, ‘ 


the kitchen below; and as for the public square, before 
shrubs had well root in the parterres without, the houses 
around had their tenants by the development of 


“ the great social evil.” The und s building speculation 
was a grave affair in sooth. . 
The list could be extended to other trades were it necessary, 
showing the various characteristics growing out of each trade, 
and almost inseparably connected therewith. But we can 
now perceive that man is voluntarily and involuntarily given 
his name and fame or frailty, in his manual as 

well as his mental works. 

Whilom as now men have built, and vestiges of what the 
their work were ornamental, useful, an: 


devices and a 
unborn posterity w: we vain} le, 
A desriptive and illustrative serics of thoge stone memo- 


land we may penetrate labyrinths long inaccessib 
light in on architectural history and ite wayward chan 


—_—_~.>__— 


A CROCODILE STORY. 
the ho’ make 
tus the sper Beshaens St, Bice, ates woth naga vias thon, 
crocodile, which was sus- 
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Faulkener did not require it as he had but one leg, and there- _ 
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where he had parted with his garments a 
edly stuffed. “ How much do you want for 
ae a aabbtiean _ a replied = 
ter.—“ are joking,” rejoined 3 “ten francs 
con ans vite beast as that! Come, now, I will give you 
three.”—‘ Done,” exclaimed the old clothes merchant, and away 
went the student with his purchase, taking care to bring it into 
his lodgings at nightfall in order that his landlord should not 
see it. 

. He now set to work to re-stuff the crocodile, and by dint of hot 
water and 3 ye varnish, false teeth, and glass eyes, succeeded in 
restoring the animal to life-like similitude, and making it a vei 
formidable looking crocodile. When he had completed his 

he seven arrows, attached feathers to them of the most 
brilliant and show plumage, and then thruet the points into the 
sides of the ile. done, he placed the beast in a closet 
in his room, disposing it in such a manner that by leaving the 
door open it might easily be seen. 

Many days had not elapsed before tha Jane’ paid, his lofger 
an early visit. The student, who had not yet risen, h is 
landlord’s voice outside his door, and conscious of the object of be- 
ing waited on, opened the closet door, requested the landlord to 
enter, and then jumped into bed again. 

The student’s apprehensions were true, the landlord had come 
for @ portion, at least, of his rent. He was at first disposed to 
deal leniently with his lodger, until the latter declared that he 
was sovless, and, moreover, did not think it at all probable that 
he should be able to discharge his lodging debt. On hearing 
this the landlord became furious, and was proceeding to threaten 
the student with legal proceedings, when, turning round, his eyes 
fell on the magnificent crocodile within the closet. His curiosity 
being aroused, he requested to know how his lodger became ‘pos- 
sessed of the animal, and whether any history attached to it. On 
this, the student, who desired nothing better, and who had laid 
his plans to entrap his landlord, proceeded to inform him that the 
crocodile in question was on the point of devouring one of his 
uncles ia South America when it was pierced by the arrows still 
in its sides discharged by savages, who appea on the scene at 
the critical time. 

During the recital of the story, the landlord regarded the ani- 
mal with great admiration, and when the student had finished, ke 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you know that the crocodile would. make an ex- 
cellent shop sign ’—come, what will you sell it to me for?’ The 
student declared that to part with so interesting a family relic 
was out of the question ; but when his landlord’s offers ran high 
he at length gave way, and the crocodile finally became his pro- 
perty for the sum of 1,200 francs and the further understanding 
that the student’s debt was to be cancelled. 

The price was certainly extravagaat, bearing in mind that for 
which the student had obtained the animal; but the landlord 
had no reason to repent his bargain, for it made not only his for- 
tune, but that of his two successors, and is, moreover, likely to 
make that of a third. # 

Suspended from the ceiling%of the wine-shop hundreds came to 
see the great crocodile which was killed when about to devour a 
man, and now the proprietor of the wine-shop, lately demolished, 
has carried it off with the rest of his stock th trade for the pur- 
pose of setting it up in his new premises.— Paris letter. 


crocodile wretch- 





TROUBLE AMONG THE PARIS STUDENTS. 


There is wrath in the Quartier Latin. The most excitable 
population in Paris is roused to resentment. The only part 
of the city which has escaped, if not altogether, at least _aj- 
most entirely, the fearful vulgarity of the ‘Hatssman’s 
spick-and-span new Boulevards is suffering from a direr visi- 
tation. In vain will the visitor, weary of the perpetual same- 
ness of the renovated rive droite, cross the river in search of 
peace and satisfaction in the Students’ Quarter. The narrow 
crooked streets, paved with the boulders with which all Paris 
was paved but a tet ag ago, are still there; the accustomed 
book-stalls, the dear little dirty shops, where all the engrav- 
ings that have ever been published in any part of the world 
are gathered together; the miscellaneous collections of 

al deapannniacent Mapelten seennin ts of 014; 

» Li enamel, an Tei as of old; but 
poem 5 subjects distract the attention, and the thousand and 
one articles of virtu are unregarded as if they were non-exist- 
eat. The students are en emeute. Alexis is demanding of 
Anguste seeall the petncipios of 1780 and posted tee right of 

uguste e ples o and preac' t o 
insurrection ; Jean is for sallying forth at once chanting 


La Marseillaise; when > gomeons e reagan J of the 
Police, who launches his thunderbolts right and left, and 


commits the most ardent of the orators to the care of his 

hat is it that has thus excited the of the Quartier 
Latin, provoked the intervention of the , and subjected 
these hapless young Students to the in ty of arrest? It 
is no longer a question of the threate: spoliation of the 
Luxem Garden, as that was to the population 


ot the Left 
fierce o 


known ourselves, have been punished for 
chy by etipuiiion fom ihe Aoatemy of Pari In vain they 
pleaded that they were not ble te the Council of the 
i Psy ide i pang ae bp 
; mu 0 80) 
Sats tap liaget cheeooes were comuitiods the Council de- 
clared that the supervision of the conduct of those under their 


ties t to their authority, en 

five of whom belonged to the Facult f Medicine, and two to 
the Faculty of Law, to oo fe yaachoaey 
of the capital. it would not be right to extend 
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comets Sad dozen hot-brained enthusiasts of eighteen and twenty, 


a suspicion whether they were ever sincere belie 


worthier to be in Par! 


and the Academy has had recourse to further 


the ringleaders, 
beast,” he in-| action, which implies a fear on its part of still more energetic 
lat- | remonstrances 


from the Students. New and stringent notices 
have been posted up in the Lecture-halls of the several Fa- 
culties, declaring that no Student will be admitted to the 
Lectures without being provided with a proper authority ; 
and a warning has been given that any attempt to disturb or- 
der by speeches or otherwise will be immediately brought be- 
fore the Academic Council, and will be punished by exclusion 
from Lect or by exclusion temporary or perpetual: in 
other words, rustication, or expulsion from the Uni- 
versity. 

The punishment which has already befallen the first seven 
offenders has been undoubtedly very severe. Their profes- 
sional studies have been absolutely stopped at Paris, and if 
the Imperial Council adopt the s not obscurely 
hinted at by the Paris Academy they will be, for a time at 
least, interdicted elsewhere. There are only three Schools of 
M e, and nine of Law in France, through one or other of 
which a Student must before he can obtain a diploma to 
practise. The effect of the punishment may, therefore, be an 
entire destruction of the Students’ plans of life. It is like ex- 
cluding a man who wishes to be a barrister from all the Inns 
of Court, or another, who would be a surgeon, from Apotke- 
caries’-hall and the College. It must be granted, however. 
that the language in which these fiery young spirits indul 
at Liége recalled the excesses of the Convention. One cried 
that property was robbery, and another called for an oath of 
hatred to the bourgeoisie and to capitalists. Such expressions 
are doubtless no more than the complaint against the necessi- 
ty of paying one’s tradesmen’s bills which is felt to be a grie- 
vance elsewhere, but the utterers of these sentiments were 
outdone by others of the seven. An iconoclast named Jac- 
quelard declared, “ We are Revolutionists, Socialists, Atheists,” 
and looked forward for a different Congress from that at 
Liége, “a Congress to be held in the streets, where 
hand we will draw our conclusions.” But deplorable as 
this language is, it is not easily seen how the utterance of it 
at Liége or Brussels can be construed as an Academic of- 
fence. It isa maxim of law that a man cannot divest him- 
self of his allegiance to the Government under which he lives, 
and these speeches in Belgium were doubtless offences against 
the Empire, and punishable accordingly ; but the allegiance 
of a Student to his University would seem to be strictly local 
and professional. It has, for example, been re ly de- 
clared that the supervision which the Bench 
Court exercises over a barrister is confined to his acts asa 
barrister, and in the few and now distant cases where men 
have been di ed from their degrees in the Universities the 
degradation has always been a punishment of some offence 
committed within the Uniasersity. But whatever may be the 


law upon the point, there can be no doubt about the inexpe-. 


diency of taking judicial notice of the escapades of these young 
Revolutionists during their visit to Belgium. Youth may 
safely be allowed its short season of extremes, for it will soon 
learn prudence. Toryism, extinct elsewhere, always finds a 
noisy welcome in the Sheldonian Theatre and the Senate 


House ; but the fierce Conservatism of Oxford and Cambridge | 


tames down in actual life, and the revolutionary 
ardour which once set all France on fire might 
left to smoulder in the Quartier Latin without exciting 
alarm. Only when an attempt is made to repress 
it does it burst into flames; 

T. 1s Tull Of exa 


young ublicans who 


twelr, “Exisvory 
became in after life discreet supporters of existing systems. 


Dr, Southey and Mr. Wordsworth, two of the soundest of 
Conservatives in their later years, were in their hot youth 


projectors of Pantisocracy, ‘a scheme less moral than twas 
clever.” Mr. Revolutio 


. Disraeli once wrote the nary Epic, con- 
taining a passage very much like an approval of assassination, 
And, not to travel out of France, are there not among the ad- 


visers of the Emperor, in the Senate, the ative Body, 

and on the Bench, men who began life an fev 

lin |OVerturning religion, abolishing property, and cutting us 
adrift from all our old landmarks o: 

they afraid of the memories of their youth that 7 dare not 

manifest any sympathy for the ae yor! of folli 

they have themselves outgrown? Or mi 


olutionists, 
law and order? Are 


ies which 
ust they, by their ob- 
uious eagerness in seconding the punishment of half a 


vers in 
ublicanism or Im , or in anything except the strung 
d of power ?—Zimes, Dec. 21. 





JOHN RUSKIN AGAIN. 
John Ruskin emerges sometimes from the region of Art, and 


adventures into the world of politics and social life. On the 
Jamaica insurrection, and black and white slavery in general, b, 
thus expressed himself in a recent letter to the London Daily 
Telegraph. . 


‘* Will you allow me, in this informal manner, to express what 


I should have wished to express by signature of the memorial you 
try | publish to-day from Huddersfield respecting the Jamaica insur- 
rection, and to thank you for your excellent article of Dec. 15 on 
Y | the same subject. I am com 
I see my friend Mr. Thomas 
movement against Gov. Eyre; and as [employed what little in- 
fiuence I have with the London workmen to aid the return of 
Mr. Hughes for Lambeth, I may, perhaps, be thought to concur 
with him in every line of action he may see fit subsequentl: 
da- | adopt. de 
read columns, to say that I did what I could toward the re 
both of Mr. J.S, Milland of Mr. H 
them in all their opinions, or even in the main principle of their 
opinions, but because I knew they hada principle 
that they were honest, thoughtful, and benevolent men, and far 
lament, even though it might be in oppo- 
sition to many causes I had at heart,) than any other ‘candidates 
offenders,|I know. They are my opponents in many things, though I 
eee both than that they would countenance 
this against Gov. Eyre. But in most directions of 
thought and action they are for liberty, and I am for lordship; 
they are mob’s en, andI ama King’s man. Yes, Sir, I am one 
of those almost forgotten creatures who shrivel under your daily 
scorn ; I am a ‘Conservative,’ and hope for ever tobe a Conser- 
vative in the deepest sense—a re-former, not a de-former. 
Not that I like bagee g | or object to the emancipation 
acks in due place and time. But 
I understand something more by ‘ slavery 8. 


lied vo make this request, because 
ughes has been abetting the radical 


Permit me then, once for all, through your wi 
hes, not because I held with 


opinions ; 


outery 


. Fdialike ti 


an Inn of 


pre jt alone, it will dio out of 


to 
ly- 
turn 


cconeeny, Sieh ele men from being able to have wives at 
all. I the slavery which obliges song does, to carry 
their children over frozen rivers ; but I more e the slav 
which makes them throw their cbildren into wells. I would wil- 
lingly hinder the selling of girls on the Gold Coast: but pri- 

y, if I ht, would ler the selling of them in Mayhair. 
And, finally, while I regret the need that may exist among savages 
in a distant island for their governor to do his work sharply and 
suddenly on them, I far more regret the need among men of 
race capacity for the work of governors when they have no 
governor to give it them. Of all dishonourable and impious 
Captivities of this age, the darkest was that of England to Russia, 
by which she was compelled to refuse to give Greece a king, 
when Greece besought one from her, and to permit that there 
should be set on the Acropolis throne ne Gov. Eyre, nor any- 
thing like him, but such a shadow of a king asthe black fates cast 
upon a nation for a curse, saying, ‘Woe unto thee, 0 land, when 
thy king isa child!’ Let the men who would now deserve well of 
England reserve their impeachments, or turn them from those 
— us who have saved colonies to those who have destroyed 
nations,” 

——__—_ e—_—_—— 


THE UNITED STATES, FRANCE, MEXICO. 


** The ae nag correspondence of our State Depart- 
ment about Mexico is of a remarkably complicated character. 
This is curiously illustrated by the documents which Presi- 
dent Johnson sent to Congress on Tuesday, in compliance 
with a previous resolution of that — ward 
has communication on the subject with Romero, represent- 
ing the Juarez Government, with Arroyo, representing Maxi- 
milian, with Montholon, representative of Louis Napoleon at 
Washington, and with Drouyn de Lhuys in Paris, through 
our representative at the French Court. * * 

It was at the beginning of March last that Senor Arroyo, 
who had arrived here with the mission, proclaimed in ad- 


in | vance to secure the recognition of Maximilian, attempted to 


approach the Secretary of State through Mr. Corwin, who 
had been our Minister to Mexico, and whose favourable in- 
clination toward the new empire was well known. He ex- 
pee himself anxious merely to secure the recognition of 

aximilian’s Consuls to this country-in the interest of trade; 
but took the trouble of stating that the government of Juarez 
had no existence either de facto or de jure~a matter upon 


which, it must be supposed, our government entertained a 
different opinion. No replication being made to on the 
Marquis de Montholon called at the Department of State 


some time after, — that a special t had arrived from 
Mexico, bearing a letter from Maximilian to the President of 
the United States; but Montholon was presently informed 
that our government was in friendly communication with the 
Republican Government of Mexico, and that the Presi- 
dent declined to receive the letter, or to hold in- 
tercourse with the agent who brought it. Romero next 
appears seen the stage, complaining of Arboyo’s assump- 
tion; but Mr. Seward explains, and adds that we recognize 
no other Government of Mexico than that of Juarez. Romero, 
however, is no better satisfied with this than Arboyo was 
with the other. The next document is a dispatch of Mr. 
Seward to our Minister at the French Court, for the informa- 


be | tion of the French Emperor. Mr. Bigelow is informed “ that 


the presence and operations of a French army in Mexico, and 
its maintenance of authority there, are causes of serious con- 
cora-to the United States”—that this country ‘still “ 
the attempt to establish permanently a fo: and Im 
government in Mexico as disallowable and impracticable” — 
that we cannot to compromise the tion we have 
heretofore assumed ; and that we will not “recognize any po- 
litical institutions in Mexico which are in opposition to the 
Republican Government with which we have so long and so 
constantly maintained relations of amity and friendship.” On 
this despatch being read to Drouyn de Lhuys, he remarked, 
doubtless with truth, that he derived neither pleasure nor 
mn from ite contents. Mr. Seward reiterates these 
sentiments, however, in December lat, and in concluding his 
dispatch says that “ the United States will not reco 


ise 4 

even if the French troops should be withdrawn from 
Mexico.” In the same month Drouyn de Lhuys again makes 
an appeal for the recognition of 


\ , pepe | biandly 
“ the strong desire of the French Government to withdraw its 
auxiliary corps so soon as circumstances would allow it.” 
But even to this Mr. Seward feels compelled to reply that 
“the condition which the Emperor presents is one which 
seems to be impracticable.”—N. Y. Times, Jan. 11. 
—_———_»—_—_—— 


RECIPROCITY AND COEROION. 
* * The misrepresentations, which the 7imes puts into ite 


‘« general glance” are easily refuted, as they have been in a 
score of instances, but that would be of little avail with a paper 
which is writing in the spirit of a man who is seeking to make a 
in. No matter how often the great benefits derived 

by the Americans from the are proved, from facts and 
figures, the advocates on the other side will continue to swear 
that their countrymen have lost by trading with us, under the 
idea that by sticking to that assertion, they may obtain conces- 
sions from us which would really make the treaty one-sided, and 
would make us pay dearly for the advantages of the American 
market. If that isthe game of our friends in the United States, 
our true policy is to take matters coolly. We have no occasion 
either to succumb to any uureasonable demands, or to be alarmed 
atthem. If we cannot get a fair treaty now, we can wait a short 
time. Our neighbours will not be long in learning the value of 
the old treaty and the impossibility of coercing us into a new 
one which is not essentially just in its terms. In the meantime, 
if the Americans make unreasonable stipulations, we do not re- 
aire either to submit or to quarrel with them on the subject, 
We can live without the treaty, and we may feel very confident 
that a short experience of the futility of the coercive policy, and 
the losses, res: er ee ee 
two countries, will bring @ solution of all the about a 


i— a 


new treaty, Our meigshoam-an ment of Seas just now 
talking 2 B, violently. Somef of them, like the 7% in order 
oe A because they are believers in 


to drive a sharp bar 
Mr. Potter’s theory bat they are, after all, a rather practical 
people, and when they discover the folly of their present course, 
not be slow to act upon pe berger know 4 ae 
are too to y van Fs) a- 
Solan “toronto a 
——_—__e-——_---- 


THE INDIAN COTTON CROP. 


information crop cotton 

North-Western Tas exierated prod of the 
this year is 825,540 maunds of 80lbs. 

1,957,788 maunds estimated, and 1,650,917 actual, 4 

‘only is the area some 50 per cent. less than last year , but 

out-turn is less in any of the four yeats, of 





the. American war. In 186] the area sown with cotton was 


THE ALBION. 
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oe poe uae It rose in 1862 to 985,578 acres, in 1868 to 
1,135,688 and in 1864 to 1,730,684 acres. But the sud- 
ee cuaned the u close of 


fall of the war ruined so 
many native ers that for the sowings of this no ad- 
vances were made to the peasantry. result 


of this was a renewal of native weaving to the same 
poimt as before the war. The collector of Mozuffur- 
nuggur states that, when prices fell, a native .weaver, 
with a wife and four children, was quite .content if he 
make 4}d.a day. Allthe people wear native cloth, except 
the Mahometan landholders, officials, and clerks, and Hindoo 
landholders on such sacred days as when the brotherhood 
meet to celebrate some festivity. The Collector of Meerut re- 
ports that the cotton raised in that district was so fine and 
well cleansed as to surprise the merchants, but the failures 
have checked all this. In Agra, the Collector says :—“ It was 
too great a shock for the villager’s mind to find that the field 
of cotton on which all his hopes centred, and which he had 
in the morning valued at from £20 to £30, was by evening 
almost unsaleable on caene —_ nave aan had arriv- 
ed by the Bijii dak (telegraph— lightnin *) the purport 
of which he 4 utterly Sais to co reed.” So he will 
henceforth sow only as much 4s will sell in the neighbouring 
market, as his fathers did before him. What hope is there 
for such a people, but in the spread of intelligence developed 
by education, and the increase of English settlers who will 

ive a security and permanence to trade at present unknown ? 
—Oaleutta Correspondence of the Times. 
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The Stormy Atlantic, 

So tempestuous has been the season, that the Cunard steam- 
er, sailing exactly three weeka ago from Liverpool, has 
brought the latest despatches yet from thatport. They conse- 
quently add but three days’ information, to that on which we 
commented in our last issue. Nor are the occurrences now 
set forth suggestive of much remark.—The vacancy in the 
Cabinet is not filled up. The full Commission to enquire into 
the late Jamaica insurrection, and Governor Eyre’s course in 
suppressing it, is not yet appointed, though it is said that Mr. 
Russell Gurney, M.P. for Southampton and Recorder for the 
City of London, has consented to serve upon it. He is a man 
of talent and high character, with a leaning toward the negro, 
such at least being attributed to him on the ground of -his 
mame and connections. The office is one of onerous liability, 
and the climate of Jamaica is not attractive, if the investiga- 
tion occupy much time and demand much local research. 
Meantime we deeply regret to see that the rash public is hasting 
to judgment, without waiting for the evidence. The Liberals 
in a body are clamouring against the civil and military action ; 
the Conservatives are making it a point in their creed, that 
the measures taken were justified by necessity. Public mcct- 
ings are yet held on the subject, whereat there is a plentiful 
outpouring, on either sile, of moral and political platitudes.— 
The Fenian trials have ceased to attract much notice. A 
late Captain in the U. 8. army has been acquitted before the 
special Commission at Cork, and a Mr. O'Connell convicted 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. The latter afford- 
ed still another proof that the Irishman carries his brains on 
the tip of his tongue. He defended himself with singular 
eloquence, and uttered a mot, after sentence had been pro- 
ncunced, which was witty enough to provoke a laugh, but 
which he doubtless thought would send a thrill of dread 
through the Court. He expressed an earnest hope that there 
might be “an exchange of prisoners” before the expiration 
of his term. Stephens is again reported in Paris; if this be 
80, it may probably be true that he left his card at Earl Cow- 
ley’s door. 

To Earl Russell’s correspondence with Mr. Adams, the 
U. 8. Minister in London, succeeds that of Lord Clarendon ; 
and a fresh batch of it, at voluminous length, appears in 
print. Nota grain of novelty can be gleaned from it, if the 
summary may be trusted, for we must confess that we 
have postponed reading it in full until we chance to find a 
convenient opportunity. It was known already that the Go- 
vernment at Washington had declined the British proposal 
for a Commission ; and in truth it would have been strange, 
under the circumstances, had this been eccepted. And so the 
case stands over, Lord Clarendon in the end preferring that 
the correspondence should die out, lest acrimonious feeling 
should be excited, and protesting, which is true, that the British 
Government and peove desire to maintain the mest triendly re- 
lations with this country. Nevertheless, we expect to see the 
question revived in the coming Parliamentary session; and 
repeat our hope that some independent Member will 
take up the case of the Alabama singly. : 


There has been some little ferment among the Students of 
Paris, always a rash and excitable set. The incidents are 
commented upon, elsewhere.— With the change of 

Ministry in the Italian Kingdom we have no concern.—Spain 
appears to be agitated ; but in this case also, foreign public 
affairs may be left to those most interested in them, until 
their influence is visible in this Western hemisphere.— 
Leopold of Belgium is said to have left a large private for- 
tune, amounting to more than three millions sterling, divided 
equally between his three children. To the Empress Char- 
lotte, of Mexico, the legacy must prove extremely acceptable ; 


and there are even writers who assert that so opportune an in- 
heritance may directly influence the course of events in that 

P. 8. Since the above was in type, the Scotia has arrived, 
having sailed from Queenstown on rn be ‘Two regi- 





Chester to Ireland, from which fact it is surmised that some 
new trouble was possible in that troublesome quarter.—The 
cattle disease diminishes, we are glad to notice.—Sir Charles 
Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, is dead. 


Negotiations on Reciprocity. 

The sudden transition from peace to war five years since, 
and the no less sudden emergence from war to peace during 
the past year, have severely tested the qualities of this youthful 
but vigorous nation. The first strain was most apparent in 
the political relations of the country ; the second in the finan- 
cial ; the third, and to us the most interesting at the present 
time, in the commercial relations with its neighbours. _ 

The system of taxation adopted during this emergency has 
now much to do with the country’s foreign relations ; and this 
system, not unnaturally, favours an exclusive commercial 
policy antagonistic to the spirit of the age in which we live, 
and contrary, we think, to its best, interests. But this point 
we leave to the sober second thcught of the American peo- 
ple, and pass to the consideration of its dealings with British 
North America. The last U. 8. Congress having appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the working of the Internal 
Revenue system adopted during the war, it has become their 
duty to look into the workings of foreign commercial rela- 
tions generally, and of commercial treaties in particular, as 
bearing directly upon the subject. From Mexico and the 
Central American States on the one hand, there was little to 
fear—especially in their present distracted condition—but on 
the other they have a peaceful, enterprising, and progressive 
people to deal with, whose policy must, it is true, be greatly 
governed by that of their nearest neighbour. The Reciprocity 
Treaty with the British Provinces, now about to expire, has, 
without a doubt, benefitted both countries during the past ten 
years, but that it cannot now be renewed, without numerous 
mutual concessions, to us appears quite clear. In 1854, when 
the existing treaty was- negotiated, Canada, for instance, was 
almost destitute of railways, and dependent entirely for 
nearly haif the year upon the United States for access to the 
ocean. Again U. 8. manufactures generally, and particular- 
ly in cotton, were competing in the Canadian markets success- 
fally with British and foreign importations. But now all here is 
changed. British cotton goods are largely imported by the 
U. 8. against a very heavy protective tariff; and moreover 
we can say on behalf of Canada, that she is prepared for entire 
Sree trade in manufactures, as well as natural products, with 
her enterprising cousins on this side of the St. Lawrence. 

We are quite aware that the United States Government has 
~—in a fit of temper, and under evil councils—thrown down 
the gauntlet to this, her weaker relative,and challenged a 
system of hostile Tariffs. No matter that the Treaty now 
about to expire has quadrupled the trade between the two 
countries, and built up their cits on the burder, and greatly 
increased their wealth and business; no matter that the great 
water course leading to their inland seas has been free to exert 
its legitimate functions; no matter that their fleets of fisher- 
men have been peaceably and rapidly amassing wealth by 
the enjoyment of special privileges conferred by the Treaty,— 
in the face of the fact, that the Provincialists have been guilty 
of—what at any other time would have been considered a vir- 
tue, but now, unfortunately, an unpardonable sin—the act of 
sympathising with the weaker party in a fair stand up fight. 
We refuse to believe that this fit can last long in an enlight- 
ened community of commercial men. Yet, it has already out- 
lived our expectations—under a key note from political lead- 
ers in high places—though we still hope that wiser councils may 
prevail ; but, if not, it is quite clear that the Provinces must 
adopt an independent course, and bring—through a free trade 
and direct taxetion policy—the workshops of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Lyons, to the very door of this highly taxed 
and high-priced Republic. However, we believe it will not 
be the fault of the Provincial Delegates now in this city, if the 
basis of a revised and amended Treaty, suited to the necessi- 
ties of the present time, be not agreed upon before they return 
home. They come prepared, we apprehend, to make conces- 
sions, in the way of adding to the free list of nanufactures, as 
between the two countries collectively ; but, on the other 
hand, they have some things to askin return. As all ques- 
tions must be now considered in detail, and practically 
decided soon, we abstain from further allusion at present ; but 

we imagine that the purely commercial questions are less 
difficult of solution than the political, if we may judge bythe 
summ ersaults of a special organ of the American Administra- 
tion in this city. In reference to this latter subject, we say 
a few worda elsewhere. 


” Pros, and Cons: of the N. Y¥. Times.: 

Some of our readers may perhaps have remarked, within 
the last fortnight, a series of long and elaborate articles in our 
neighbour’s columns, intended to show that this Union has 
suffered much grievance at Canadian hands, by the working 
of the reciprocal treaty now near its dying hour. The merits 
of the question have been so often argued, that wedo not now 
propose to go over them again, or to attempt any answer to 


King | the insidious pleadings of the 7imes, eked out as these have 
However 


been by most partially selected statistics. er conversant 
& writer may be with the many local and technical points in- 
volved, he none the less shows his inability or unwillingness 
to grapple with the subject fairly, when he shirks a main 
issue and throws himself with all his power upon a side one. 
In one of its most carefully prepared attempts to show how 
much Canada has gained and the Union lost, by trade under 
the Treaty of 1854, where, think you, the Times picks up its illus- 
trations? At Rouse’s Point; perhaps, or at the Suspension 





Bridge, you would say, the one being the gatewsy as it were 





to the large trading city of Montreal, the other to Canada 
West. But the figures and facts picked up at these busy depots 
of exchange would not by any means suit our friend. Off he 
goes, therefore, to the comparatively unimportant station at 
Cape Vincent, where by the aid of a congenial Collector, 
he can manipulate returns more favourably. If any one is 
weak enough to be taken in by this sort of illustration—we 
pity him, but cannot hope to convince. : 

But, as we have already remarked, it is not our desire to 
go again over the familiar ground. Our main purpost is to 
weaken the influence of the, 7imes on this theme—if it have 
any—by reminding the public how ably and fairly and suc- 
cessfully it argued precisely the other way, in 1858 and 1859. 
On the 15th of November, 1858, it was editorially certain— 
and there has been no change in its conductor—that “the 
trade between the two countries has hitherto worked most 
beneficially in a commercial sense for both parties ;” and 
further on, that the trade “has been steadily increasing, 
under the Reciprocity Treaty, to the mutual advantage of both 
countries.” On the 11th of February, 1859, it reproached 
Senator King, of this State, for a contemplated effort to abro- 
gate the Treaty, and had no hesitation in enouncing: “ That 
such trade must be mutually beneficial is simply a truism.” 
Again, on the 23d of the same month, it undertook to reply to 
objections by citing import and export lists. 

Can « journal have any weight on these points, that borrows 
its proofs from Cape Vincent returns, and blows hot in 
1859 and cold in 1866? Had we time and space we could 
quote similar inconsistencies of later date; but we doubt not 
that these are noted by many of the Times’ regular readers. 


France, Mexico, and the United States. 

The President has sent into Congress an immense batch of 
correspondence on the relations between the Great Republic 
and the two Empires, which is epitomised in an extract else- 
where. The whole subject is a prolific one for debate or dis- 
cussion; but it would, not suit our limits to enter upon it 
fully. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with putting on 
recordour decided conviction, not lightly formed, that it is 
the desire and earnest purpose of the President to avoid any 
serious difficulties with foreign powers, and to devote all his 
energies to healing the internal wounds left open by the late 
civil war. We hold it certain, therefore, that, while suffi- 
cient ay be said or written or done to stop the mouths of 
foolish clamourers, the Monroe Doctrine, according to the 
ultra American interpretation, will not be provokingly urged 
upon France @-propos to Mexico ; nor -will the so-called claims 
upon England be inopportunely and seriously pressed. This 
may not be the view taken by the persons who got up a 
meeting held at the Cooper’s Institute, on Saturday night 
last, for the purpose of proclaiming antagonism to Maximi- 
lien ; it is, nevertheless, we believe, nearer than theirs to the 
truth. The meeting in question, by the way, was more con- 
spicuous by the absence than by the -presence of leading 
minds. 





A Dirge, in Four Parts, 

Though no epidemic be prevailing among us—unless un- 
wholesome alternation of terribly severe weather with un- 
seasonable mildness may so be deemed—Death has just car- 
ried off several citizens very highly esteemed. First and fore- 
most is Mr. Robert B. Minturn, whose name is associated 
with all that is honourable in a long commercial career, and 
whose unbounded charities, cheerful devotion of his time to 
objects of benevolence, generous sympathies with all that 
was right and noble, and habitual practice of all Christian vir- 
tues, made him a marked man in the community. His loss is 
universally mourned.—Dr. Cummings, the Roman Catholic 
Priest, has also left behind him a memory that will be fra- 
grant among his personal friends, and is endeared to the poor 
for whose welfare he laboured stoutly and continuously. 
His social, scholarly, liberal, and humane qualities 
were widely known and appreciated. But the vast 
crowd, that attended his obsequies despite the inten- 
sity of cold on Sunday last, being largely composed 
of the needy and suffering, was the best proof that his loss is 
a grievous one.—With Professor Mapes we had no personal 
acquaintance ; but we remember how he was distinguished 
for his development of the sciences of agriculture and horti- 
cxlture, and we hold that man to be a benefactor of his coun- 
try, who will strive to show that honour and profit may be 
gained in rural pursuits, no less than in the busy marts where 
men congregate and scuffle in excess.—As we write, we see 
from our office window a funeral train gathered about the 
City Hall, while flags are waving at half-mast from the build- 
ing. “ Who goes to his grave?” we enquire; and are told 
that it is “the War-Horse of the Democracy,” one Mr. Elijah 
F. Purdy. The title does not carry with it any especial claim 
on our regard, and the local politics of this city are altogether 
beyond our ken. To what then does the deceased owe this 
mention? To the fact casually made known to us, that, 
though dealing largely and identified with a class whose cor- 
ruption stinks in the public nostril, Mr. Purdy was himself 
an honest man!! Wonder of wonders! Let a monument, 
by all means, grace his tomb! 

Slievenamon No. 2; a Commander-in-Chief Deposed. 

On Monday last it was notorious to every one taking the 
smallest interest in news from over-sea, that none had come 
to hand from Ireland, of later date than the 22nd ult.; and 
that the Canada, then expected, was to touch at Queenstown 
on the 24th. Nevertheless, with true Irish disregard to pro- 
babilities or consistencies, a letter, dated Cork, Dec. 25, ap- 
peared in a little N. Y. evening journal of that same Monday, 
announcing a F'n fight in Ireland—and, of course, a vic 
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ing security by the strains of the familiar old artis. In her Eng- 
lish ballads, which followed, Mile. Parepa was eminently success- 
fal. Her pronunciation is particularly distinct ; and in a certain 
song, which refers constantly to that most wretched hour, “ five 
o’clock in the morning,” she displayed an archness and finesse, 
which are in imminent danger of being lost under the imper- 
viousness of a too massive physique. ‘“‘ Coming through the 
Rye” is a song which falls to the heritage of all Prima Donnas, 
good, bad, and indifferent. There are certain conventional 
pauses whereat the audience may laugh, and ceitain others when 
they may applaud. They never fail to avail themselves of these 
privileges, which is an indication, we suppose, that the song is 
popular; but for all that it is a tiresome thing, and many listeners 
would gladly have it erased from concert programmes. 

Mr. Levy, the Cornet player, who is a brilliant attraction at 
these concerts, played two or three pieces, with wonderful clear- 
ness and accuracy cf tone. He sacrifices sentiment perhaps to 
brilliancy of execution, more than did his great predecessor 
Koenig ; but for dash and audacity, combined with wonderful 
precision, he is quite unrivalled. The repertoire of the Cornet 
player is generally limited; and Mr. Levy’s performances here 
are necessarily a repetition of his career last summer in Paris, 
where he played with infinite success at the concerts of the Champs 
Elysées.—Herr Rosa, the remaining Soloist of the Bateman troupe, 
is either too old or too young to be interesting. The ashen hue 
of his hair is suggestive either of incipient grey, or of the most 
colourless blonde, and the uncertainty of his steps may proceed 
either from the timidity of youth, or from the decrepitude of old 
age. His playing at the same time indicates occasionally the 
crudity of the novice, whilst the blaséism of an old performer is 
frequently manifest.—Mr. Mills, who only renders occasional aid 
to the troupe, is too well known in New York, as a pianist, to de- 
mand particular comment—especially as his playing varies little, 
from its customary mechanical excellence. He played,on Saturday 
evening, a Berceuse by Chopin, which was ill adapted to the spaci- 

of the Academy of Music, a Tarantelle of his own composi- 
tion, and an arrangement of airs from Faust. Mr. Mills is usually 
heard to greater advantage in classical music, where a close ad- 
herence to rule and tradition, combined with finished excellence 
of execution, forms the most substantial element of success. But 
in the romantic school of composition, where the imaginative and 
poetical nature of the performance must be in entire harmony 
with the composer, Mr. Mills’ coldness and lack of sympathy 
are sometimes manifest. 

The orchestral portion of the evening’s entertainment, under 
the supervision of Mr. Anschutz, was satisfactory ; and by way of 
Finale, the weird Maestro, with magical flourishes of his baton, 
evoked from the surrounding instruments a very spirited render- 
ing of the Overture to “ Zanpa,” to whose enlivening though 
hackneyed strains the restless and eager American public donned 
cloaks and hats, and ded in reaching the outer door before 
the last notes had entirely died away. The Bateman concerts 
have proved on the whole very successful, and their success has 
been generally deserved. 

We regret that the same thing cannot be said of the performance 
of “*L’Eclair” and the “ Noces de Jeannette,’ by tho French 
company at the Academy of Music, last Wednesday evening, “ L’- 
Eclair,” a pretty opera by Halévy, was shorn of its natural pro- 
portions, and reduced from three to two acts, to suit the poor ca- 
pacities of mediocre artists. The performance was singularly de- 
void of interest. The singing was beneath criticism, and in no 
manner redeeme@ by the acting. Two of the principal performers, 
Mile. Ayosto and Mr. Armand, were suffering from indisposition, 
and the former was obliged to have recourse to an incom- 
petent substitute, Madame Lussan. Mr. Armand, on the 
contrary, assumed the responsibilities of the réle, in spite 
of indisposition, and the indulgence of the audience was conse- 
quently invoked in his behalf. Mile. Naddie,who has certain preten- 
sions to excellence, was heard to greater advantage in the “‘ Noces 
de Jeannette.’’ His vocalization was quite brilliant and effective 
—especially when behind the scenes ; but her voice, which Jacks 
sympathy, has also lost its first freshness, and its deficiencies are 
not atoned for by graces of style. As an actress, and a French- 
woman, she is not particularly attractive; and we cannot congra- 
tulate New York on this contribution from the theatre of Brus- 
sels. Mr. Juignet should be advised in time, that New York will 
not patronize poor souvenirs of the Parisian Opera Comique, He 
would be wiser in adhering to the Drama. 

Among the musical anticipations of the coming week, are the 
Matineés of the distinguished pianist, Mr. Wehli. Wallack’s 
Theatre is to be selected for these morning entertainments, 
and with the aid of Madame Henry, and Mr. Campbell, we 
cannot doubt that the pianist’s success will be complete. 
Mr. Wehli has been heard of late in the private salons of New 
York, and has gathered around him an appreciative circle of ad- 
mirers, whose presence will undoubtedly grace his forthcoming 
Matinées. Mr. Wehli’s tours de force, especially in left hand pas- 
sages, are quite remarkable, inasmuch as he never loses in any 
intricacy his precision andevennessot touch. His most success- 
ful compositions are a “Marche d’Amazones,” a Barcarolle de- 
dicated to Thalberg, and a very graceful, flowing Caprice, entitled 
“ Trembling Leaves.” These pieces, with other new compositions 
never played in public, will prove additional attractions to these 
promised Matinées, which we recommend to pnblic favour and 























































































tory. A few hours afterwards, at one of the meetings of the 
Fenian Convention, President O’Mahony referred to the ap- 
pearance of this “report in the evening papers,” which, he 
said, “if true” ought to stimulate them to prodigious exer- 
tions. The President, it will be gathered from this interpo- 
lation, had no great faith in the story; but it served its pur- 
pose, and a scene ensued that can only be described in the 
language of the Herald reporter: “The excitement in the 
House that followed has never perhaps been surpassed. All 
rose dnd cheered, some wildly flung their hats against the 
ceiling, others bent their heads and wept, while others, with 
blanched cheeks and compressed lips, looked defiantly, as if 
the foe were before them, and bitter curses were uttered 
against those who had sown disunion in the Brotherhood. It 
was an exciting scene, and so thrilling was the news that the 
House adjourned soon after.” Adjourned ?—certainly ; what 
else could it do? The Senators may well have tucked up 
their robes, and run down to the water-side to see the mar 
vellous Phenician galley, that had beaten all the steamers and 
brought over such marvellous tidings. As tothe Herald, pro- 
bably a few extra copies were sold next morning to the ap- 
ple-women at the stalls, for it then displayed in capital letters 
the important fact, as follows: “ President O’Mahony an 
nounces to the House the Commencement of Hostilities in 
Ireland.” We are glad to see the whole solemn farce enli- 
vened for once with such 4 joke, though it be a grim one. 
The name of the gentleman, who figures in the newspapers 
sometimes, as Generalissimo of the Fenian Army, or Secre- 
tary at War of the Irish Republic—we forget which—has just 
been gazetted by the War Department of the U. 8. in a man- 
ner that may seem disreputable or glorious, according to the 
stand-point whence you look. The individual in question, 
Major and Brevet Colonel Sweeny, is dismissed from the 
U. 8. Army “for absence without leave.” We cannot say 
whether his defection was so glaring that it could not be 
overlooked ; but we are glad that this Republic is spared the 
odium of retaining an officer in its service, who flaunts him- 
self in its cities as a military leader, in an enterprise which is 
none the less scandalous and illegal, because its proceedings 
are viewed with contempt. 


Excursions made Easy. 

Take up the daily extra sheet of the Times’, and you will 
find its pages entirely occupied by advertisements—save a 
portion of one single column. This, seldom seen or regarded 
in this hemisphere, contains the respective registers of arrivals 
in and departures from this ever-changing world, together 
with the agreements of sundry male and femele inhabitants 
thereof to walk through it hand-in-hand for a space. In 
plainer terms, the record of births, deaths, and marriages 
serves to introduce a prodigious display of information on 
points that touch human conveniences and necessities. And 
what philanthropic motives must actuate the numberless Com- 
panies, that propose to take an infinity of risk and trouble off 
individual shoulders! They will supply your table, take care 
of your money, insure your life, and bury you cheaply when 
dead. It were easier, in short, to enumerate the very few 
affairs in which a man Is left by these obliging corporations 
to his own resources, than to run through the marvellous list 
ofassociated and enterprising speculators. 

Yet it is an exception, of which we would speak—one of 

the rare instances, wherein it is proposed to effect a given 
end, without the intervention of a President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a Board of Directors; and the bold innovator 
on modern practice being an Englishman, we volunteer a 
paragraph on his behalf. Indeed, the very fact, that he com- 
bines all the above-named offices in his own person, prepos- 
sesses us,.we must own, in his fayour. We allude to Mr. 
Thomas Cook, who has come hither with a view of organizing 
on a large scale excursions hence to Europe, or over apy por- 
tions of this Continent, and who adds, to the recommendations- 
with which he is furnished, that most important one of all, 
the ability derived from experience. In the old world 
he has started many tourists on their travels, combining for 
them economy of time and expense with judicious arrange- 
ments as to sight-seeing. Of course, the gentleman or lady 
enjoying ample means and requisite leisure, and informed by 
study, would not care to join a party such as those which 
Mr. Cook intends to get up. It is not to the fortunate few, but 
te the toiling many, that he suggests his mode of saying 
trouble and cost; and we feel an interest in his project, be- 
cause we hold that internatioral intercourse tends greatly to 
soften prejudices, and is therefore desirable in itself. The 
detail of Mr. Cook’s plans may be gathered from other sources. 
His head-quarters, we believe, are at the Phrenological Jour- 
nal office of Messrs. Fowler and Wells. We wish him abun- 
dant success, convinced that the more foreign peoples see of 
each other, the less firmly will they be.rooted in their own 
self-applauding dogmatism. 


. 
PRusic, 

The Bateman troupe gave their first concert at the Academy of 

Music, last Saturday evening, to a full and enthusiastic ‘house, 

The audiences seemed to augment in numbers, st each succeed- 

ing concert; but their enthusi 
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Two dramatic personages have made their appearanct on the 
local stage, within the week now closing: Solon Shingle and 
Henry Dunbar. The 4rst is an old acquaintance: the second is a 





Old Shingle, who—of course in the person of Mr. John E. 
Owens—has appeared at the Broadway Theatre, is a more sub- 


manner. On Saturday 
évening, she gave the “‘ Casta Diva,” carrying off the superfluous 
ornamentation with great ease and justness of tone, but winding 
up with an unfortunate and faulty in’ which roused the 
erities to a sense of their duty, lulled ag they were into slumber- 





Tustice’s Court. Now he is actually connected with the 

® play, and bears a prominent part in defeating dltok acaiog 
innocence and virtue. This new arrangement of facts is due to 
the judgment and taste of Mr, Owens himself, in revising the po- 
sitively worthless play of “ The People’s Lawyer,” and convert- 
ing it into three-act drama, which really possesses a coherent 
plot, besides being written in generally smooth language. In this, 
one is enabled to witness another phase of old Shingle’s expe- 
rience, and to obtain a more comprehensive view of his character. 
He is now not merely the pursuer ot a barrel of apple-sauce, but 
the hearty friend of young persons whom he loves, and of a good 
man whom one of his blunders has chanced to lead into peril. He 
exhibits manliness, now, and genuine feeling that amounts to 
positive pathos. It is very pleasant to see the old fellow, in 
this new light, because’ he is far more than the comical, coarse, 
senile fool that he used to be, and is thus the veritable prototype 
ofa class of p quite 
Londoners, though they appreciated the art with which Mr. Owens 
delineated this character, when abroad, did not apparently under- 
stand that it reflected real life. Englishmen have been accustomed 
to see a different type of rural American—one that wears long 
hair, talks with a nasal twang, and whittles. Solon Shingle is a 
vast deal truer to the original than is that stereotyped personage. 
This is his great merit. Perhaps he is a little too true to life, 
now and then. An old man is hard to school: but if Unele 
Shingle could only be induced to be less minute in the specifica- 
tion of his diet of clams, and to abstain from picking his teeth in 
public, he would be a more agreeable companion—except to vul- 
gar people. I don’t know that he will take the hint; but those 
will ascertain, who visit him—at the Broadway Theatre. 





in this country. The bold 


Henry Dunbar, in the person of Mr. J. W. Wallack, has emerged 


at Wallack’s. He is a handsome, middle-aged gentleman, 

who has committed manslaughter, taken the name and property 

of his victim, and is consequently suffering the dreadful agonies 
of remorse and fear. The fertile brain of Miss M. E. Braddon 
constructed this personage, originally, in a novel called “‘ The 
Outcasts,” which it is almost impossible for an intelligent person 
to read—so utterly improbable is the narrative. Mr. Tom Tayler 
has read it however, and has extracted Henry Dunbar and put 
him into a five-act play. The drama is the best sensation piece 
that has been produced in New York, since “ Rosedale,” and, as 
will naturally be inferred, Henry Dunbar makes a very exciting 
and powerful appearance in it. He enters, toward the end of the 
first act, having committed his crinre; and thereafter, till toward 
the end of act third, is pursued by his own daughter, who believes 
him to be the real Henry Dunbar and the murderer of her father, 
and who desires to accuse him of the deed. Their meeting, at 
midnight, and in the sumptuous residence of the wretched crimi- 
nal, is, of course, exceedingly dramatic. After that, the daughter 
strives as vigorously to shield her father from the detective who 
is trying jto ‘‘ work up the case,’’ as she had thitherto done to 
track him. But all expedients fail. The detective arrives—and 
it is only Death that relaxes the clutch of the law from the throat 
of Henry Dunbar. To witness the stage delineation of 
the miseries and fatal fortunes of thie unhappy—and 





stantial and a more delicate character than he used to be, while he 
is justas amusing as ever. He has been to England, since the 


personage is to sup full of horrors. The 


supper is exciting, however, and will be liberally consumed 
by a multitude of theatrical devotees. Public digestion always 
was in pretty good order, for a diet of blood, remorse, mystery, 
vengeance, and bafled police-officers. In this instance it is aided 
by stimulants of fine scenery and admirably good acting. Mr. 
J. W. Wallack is remarkable,as an actor, for the breadth and keen- 
ness oi his imagination and the deep and quick sensibility of his 
nature. His mind eives the ch t 
and in every aspect ; and what he thus conceives he has the skill to 
delineate perfectly well. His entrance,in this piece,and his method 

of denoting his sense of crime, sre indescribably truthful and af- 
fecting. His quick glance at his hand, on the first night, was a 

positive stroke of genius. His pathos, in the harrowing inter- 

view with his daughter, is manly, and arouses the sympathy of 

every heart that is susceptible of feeling. Finally, his portrayal 
of the broken heart and the wasting life, that lead him, in sus- 
pense and fortune, to that great darkness wherein only there is 
peace, affects the appreciative mind as perfectly true and very 
beautiful. Strange it may be, that such a part should inspire such 
acting ; but it does—and there is an end of the subject. You must 
lay aside your sense of probability, if you wish to enjoy 
seeing this play. In Miss Braddon’s stories it is remarkable that 
circumstances are always compliant to the exigencies of plot. The 
sun sets in the east, whenever that enchanting novelist so desires. 
Constables become conveniently blind, deaf, and idiotic, for the 
same sweet sake, and people of all sorts perversely act at odds 





of HenryDunbar, amply 


with their own nat , with sense, with everything, 
so that the plot be aided in its audacious but always smoothly 
flowing course. Soin this drama, I ought not to omit ssying, 
by the way, that Miss Henriques, as Margaret Wentworth, acted 
with a surprising earnestness, and even with power. She has 
made much improvement, this season, and, in such acting as this, 
may justly claim intellectual consideration. Mr. Fisher, as the 
Major, imparted a pleesant tinge of joviality tothe drama, His 
part is that of the seedy gentleman, who never fails to attend 
upon the successful criminal, and “bleed” him of money, by 
threatening to disclose his secret. This piece of acting was 
splendidly h , and without a flaw. The cast of parts in 
other respects is good. ‘Henry Dunbar” will be acted to-night, 
and for many nights to come, I do not doubt. 

Other dramatic personages are to appear on Mondsy—notably 
Leah, in the person of Miss Bateman, at Niblo’s Garden, and St. 
Marc, in that of Mr. E. L. Davenport, at the Olympic. Both are 
sure of a kind welcome from everybody, not excepting 

MERCUTIO. 


Pacts and HFancices. 


esers. R. G. Dun and Co.’s (in Canada, Dun, Wiman 
my Co.,) Annual Circular, gives the total number of failures 
during 1 Ca pg heen forthern States at 530, with lia- 
bilities of $17,625,000. They also add that their “ information 
from the States is of a very satisfactory character,” 
“the progress towards a settled and 
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cant, and interesting than they were of old. Formerly he had|and trust th lewall based. We observe that our 
nothing to do but to blunder through « stupid trial scene, in «| flourishing 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Charles D. Gardette—whose name may chance to be 

familiar to some of our readers, seeing that several of his 
poems have made their first appearance in these columns— 
has recently published, through the press of Messrs. Bunce 
and Huntington, of New York, a collection of his writings in 
yerse, under the title of Zhe Fire Fiend and Other Poems. The 
volume is extremely handsome, in mechanical aspect, nor is 
it an exaggeration to say that the poems contained within its 
covers of green and gold are worthy of their bright attire. 
We do not, indeed, recognize, in the poetry of Mr. Gardette, 
the electric current of power, the ground-swell of inspiration 
—if we may so describe what is, perhaps, indescribable— 
which indicates a high order of poetic genius. Yet wé find, 
in almost every page of his volume, unmistakable indications 
of quaint and lively fancy, a peculiar habit of thought, the 
passionate sensibility of a poetic temperament, a fine con- 
structive talent, and an artistic familiarity with the laws and 
methods of versification. These are not common merits in 
contemporary verse; and these, therefore, appearing in Mr. 
Gardette’s volume, inspire the careful reader with respect for 
his talent and interest in his literary career. If he has done 
nothing that is great, he has, at least, done much that is 
good; and while his-poetry, in general, lacks the spontaneity 
of inspiration, it possesses, to an admirable degree, the preci- 
sion and the polish of talent and careful culture. 

The justice of this opinion will be made manifest in a brief 
examination of ths volume. It is divided into three sections. 
The first comprises “ The) Fire-Fiend, A Nightmare,” and 
“Golgotha, a Phantasm.” The second, entitled “ War 


Echoes,” includes poems relevant to the late American Civil | ¢. 


War. The third,called “ Vagaries,” is made up of poems of 
a miscellaneous character. In reference to “ the Fire-Fiend,” 
the author’s prefatory note assures us that it was written for 
the purpose of proving that the style of Edgar Allan Poe 
could be successfully imitated; that it was originally pub- 
lished as the work of Poe; and that “the hoax” was success- 
ful. “We do not find it remarkably suggestive of the author 
of “the Raven,” nor do we sympathize with the motive of its 
composition. A literary hoax, like a practical joke, is un- 
worthy of a gentleman. Passing over “The Fire-Fiend,” 
therefore, we remark that “ Golgotha” is a better imitation of 
Poe, and a more compactly and melodiously constructed 
poem. In this, the poet is thrilled with a rebuke and a lesson, 
from the cavernous jaws of an Indian’s akull, in the eyeless 
sockets of which he had placed globes of silver. Poe might 
have resorted to such a device, and he might have written 
this very poem, in consequence. Here is a specimen of its 


manner : 
But to-night their flashes daunt me, 
seas yl changing paees Sones me, ‘ag ee 
And their cold shivers thro acymi: 
. . Wet I know their seeming 
That no life is in their gleaming, 
Yet my soul is strangely troubled by my own accurst device. 


Tm 
reat 


Next come the “ War Echoes.” These, twelve in number, 
are short poems, evidently written “ for Cowes and a market” 
—that is to say, elaborately worked out, by sheer force of tal- 
ent and skill, for local magaziues and newspapers. Their 
characteristics may readily be imagined. The blare of the 
trumpet that calls to battle, and the wail of the organ that 
laments the fallen brave, alternate in these strains. Feminine 
self-sacrifice—as shown in women’s sacrificing lovers, hus- 
bands, and {fathers,{for the good of their country—is, of course, 
extolled, and that sort of pathos is induced, which comes by 
the contrast of love and death. The sentiment involved in 


these themes is not to be undervalued: yet the occurrence of 


such trite ideas, in Mr. Gardette’s “ War Echoes,” is a clear 


indication of the conventionality of this portion of the work. 
His war poems, however, are, in general better than those 
overwhelmning strains of versified patriotism and anguish 


which have been so liberally poured forth from the press, 


during the past four years. Their diction, at least, is clear 


and strong. Note these lines, for example : 
Her soul caught up Hope’s shining shield, 
Against the dark assaults of Doubt : 
She bade him bravely to the field, . 
Where Death holds Glory’s standard out, 
And these also :— . 
There is no moon, but the shy is fair, 
The sky is fair, though the stars be few, 
In the shadow of death he is lying there, 
In the shadow of death at twenty-two ! 


His pulse is still, and his wrist is bare, 
Clasp of gold with its sunny braid 

The slender wrist ofa maid shall wear— 
The slender wrist of his peerless maid. 


Separated from their context, these extracts lose their 
significance, as portions of narrative ; but their purity of 
diction remains. Other illustrations might be cited, nctably 
one of the best war-pieces in the collection, entitled “ Only 


One.” 


In the “ Vagaries”—to which, after the war-poems, we turn 
with a natural sentiment of relief—Mr. Gardette’s talents and 
character find freer and ampler expression. Why these poems 
are called “ Vagaries,” by the way, we fail to understand ; but 
the word is a pretty one, and so the critical query need not 
be urged. The poet’s heart beats in many of these poems, 
and, while some of them betray a mechanical impulse, which 
is not less mechanical for being felicitous, their general effect 
is to impress the appreciative, sympathetic mind as the na- 
are gemmed, like- 


tural utterances of genuine feeling. They 


melody. To judge the book by this portion alone, were to 
presage for its author a bright career in poetry. He certainly 
possesses uncommon talents, which may chance to tend to 
durable results, should their possessor, grown wise in time, 


aspiration and noble living, speak out in verse his free heart 
freely. Ofartifice and of gilt-gingerbread, the poetry of this 


grandeur and the power of grand and powerful souls. 





Pine Arts. 


THE HUNTER GALLERY. 


sale of the paintings known by the name above was to take 
place during the week now past. The event is a pleasure to 
come. At the same time, the correction of this error gives 
us opportunity to put in type the communication of a zealous 
amateur on this subject : 


of prosperous citizens, who cheer and 


Dusseldorf ry. 
“the old masters ;” not those, as Mr. Longfellow has it, 


Whose distant footsteps echo 
. Through the corridors of Time ; 


minated and 
Fable depicted. 


National Gal 
Paris, more than # moiety of the Hunter 
required by it as links in the historic ch 


of representatives in this silent and 
gress. From France there is a seductive, ss 
nous Watteau, called “ The Swing.” The Italian 


fn Growing! to asexis eo mage name of Tuphadl.’ Gopier 
n wing, to t the m name of Ra) lo 

ptemary hm British Art with their wonted tales 
Especially worth remark is a cow-yard scene by the latter, 
which the eye wanders, from a pensive don 


pair of swine. 

markable reunion, in which so many y 
a have such worthy records, an 
meni 


numberless complications of figures clad in 
‘Time has im its rust, or whose eyes 


appreciated, a emo map gee inspection which in man 
cases will be rewarded by a satisfaction commensurate wi! 


ing, nons avons cha: 


hues, 
specimens of an earlier art. 





ETCHING. 
Etchings by Mr, F. Seymour Haden. 


which it consists have been 
_—* the addition 
a combination of acids to draw: 


roduced. 


has been % which th 
etching-needle, w exposes 
pr gee it passes. When the 


ed 





wise, with jewels of fancy, and are full of exquisite and varied 





forget Poe—and himself—anc, under the earnest impulse of 


age has more than enough. What it really lacks is the 


In the last issue of the Aldion, we erred in announcing that the 













































“The lovers of good pictures—that daily increasing class 
i sustain the self-denying 


labour of the artist, and are so gratifying an evidence of our 
growth in civilization—will find pleasure and instraction in 
viewing the remarkable collection of the late Mr. Hunter. 
which is shortly to be offered for sale at auction in the old 

Galle It consists almost entirely of works of 


but the men by whose pencils those corridors have been illu- 
the sacred or romantic events in History and 


“A morning in the Hunter Gallery carries one back to the 
emaelder-Galerié of Dresden, more particularly as it contains 
many illustrations of a considerable proportion of the artists 
to whom that world-renowned collection owes its Continen- 
tal fargo Indeed, had our State—or the Country—-a 
ery like that of London or like the Louvre of 
ictures would be 
which connects 
ancient with modern art. Flanders displays a goodly number 
mate Art-Con- 
1, and lumi- 
school cul- 
minates in a “ Madonna and Child” quite saintly ——s 
an 
it 


id 
, to rest in 
Rabelaisian contemplation upon the unctuous promise of a 


“ But time and space fail us as to the details of this re- 
pes of imitation and 
we will only recom- 
readers to go and judge for themselves—premising 
that to those who are unaccustomed to the study of such 


expect the realistic 
glare of ern colo’ and the ated simplicity of 
modern themes, the first ce at the Hunter Gallery may in- 
spire disappointment. y of its paintings are the incwna- 


bula, the black-letter lore of the pictorial art, and need, to oe 


their antiquity. And though, as regards subjects and colour- 

“A ngé tout cela since the days of Van Eyck, 
we think posterity will be fortunate if such pictures as shall 
survive the century retain the fervid glow and harmonious 
which gladden and comfort the eye in many of these 


The interesting article below, extracted from the 7imes of 
the 20th ult., is @-propos to the publication of a volume of 


For the information of many of our readers it may be well 
to preface what we have to say of this remarkable volume by 
describing briefly the process by which the 25 designs of 


the bs pay process of corrosion 
g or engraving on a plate 

of copper, over which a ground of waxy and resinous matter 
laid, thro is traced with an 

the surface of ee copper 
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use by artists of 
“Wale wit att ows hands Hats pases was ehoeh 


f thelr bind. "tne 
ory 0! A C) 
mp med of pure dry-point has been resorted to since 
time, though it has been extensively employed to su 
ment the combined action of tool and acid. “ Ytching, t is 
commonly said by those engaged in the traffic of art, “ does 
not pay in England.” In fact, its demands are addressed too 
exclu re to pre tags wire sd such remuneration 
as pu ers re e 
a a quire © quote the words of 


“ What makes a good etching so pestiinaty precious is that 
it gives us m , severed as widely as possible from mere 
handicraft. It is a lump of pure native gold, dug out of the 
artist’s brain, and not yet alloyed for general circulation. 
But when artists thus trenchantly sever mechanism from 
mind, and offer mind by itself, they discover, of course, that 
itis not a very saleable commodity.” _. 

Nevertheless, England has still, and always had, etchers of 
no common skill. Among, bors illustrators in particular, 
G. © k, Leech, and H. K. Browne (Phiz) may be men- 
tioned, the first as an etcher ca and rare original power, 
the others as etchers of great and facility. Few of our 
painters but have more or less familiarity with the etchin 
needle. Landseer’s etchings of Highland groups, deer 
deer-hounds, eagles, herds and collies, gillies and glens, with 
gae cards and subjects of humorous and low life, chiefly 

m London streets and commons, are examples of that mar- 
velous mastery of animal nature within a certain range, and 
of that unrivalled lightness of hand and delightful facility, 
which give Landseer his high place among the painters of the 
world. In his etc some of his finest qualities may be 
studied without any drawback from certain mannerisms and 
methods of execution which, in critical judgments, impair the 
charm of his oil pictures. Mr. Whistler, the painter of some 
powerful but eccentric pictures which have excited so much 
controversy as to their merits, is an etcher of singular skill. 
E. W. Cooke, Creswick, Hook, Millais, Horsley, Cope, and 
indeed, most of our distinguished painters are members of 
etching clubs, and some of the results of their labour in this 
way have from time to time been published in costly volumes of 
illus' for example, those to Shakspeare’s minor 
poems, and to poems of Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, and Hood. 

But, still, etching in this country cannot be said to be with- 
in the range of popular art. 

In France, however, the Société des Aqua-fortistes, founded 
in 1862, is a flourishing association, comprising. large body 
of members, and pu ing monthly five e gs selected 
from their works. 

This society has one great advantage denied to our English 
etcher. It has a printer, M. Delatre, who is thoroughly 
master of his work, and is, indeed, a lover of etchings, and a 
good etcher. This is of immense importance, for to print 
etchings effectively requires an artistic feeling in the printer 
only second to that of the age omy Indeed, most etchers, 
who are especially solicitous about their works, have been 
their own printers. There is no doubt Rembrandt was so, 
and the artifices and expedients which he employed in print- 
ing etchings contributed materially to their effect. 

he selection from Mr. Seymour jen’s etchings now be- 
fore us has been printed by M. Delatre, and is as delightful 
an example, in tone, paper, colour, and all that belongs to 
“ Lage 22 of all that such a volume should be, as it is of 
true, , and keenly appreciative landscape work from 
nature. It may be well to premise that Mr. Haden is not a 

iter by ession, but an eminent and laborious surgeon. 

etchings are the work of his rare hours of leisure. He 
himself calls them his “ holidays,” and in them he asserts the 
great principle that relaxation isn even for a surgeon 
and that hours so spent area gain alike to practitioner an 
patient in the increased with which a profession is 
pursued after such short intervals of recreation. They bear 
upon them the a of the delight with which they have 
been produced ; of that enjoyment of nature in her broadest 
and most beautiful aspects which is never so intense as in 
those of her lovers who are not on terms of everyday inter- 
course with their beloved mistreas. With such men, however, 
the study of nature is as unremitting as the opportunities of 
recording her beauties are rare, and if anything we have said 
should leave the impression that Mr. Haden’s work betrays 
an amateur’s half 


13. 


ven in a letter of his to the friend who has furnished the 
etter-press of this volume, leads him to prefer a broad and 
rapid rendering of the dominant characters and leading 
truths of a scene to elaboration of detail and finish of execu- 


tion. 

Judged sccording to the prevalent taste of our day for the 
wor! out of parts, and the marking of small truths, against 
which the expression of over-brooding sentiment and dormant 
truth es often at such disadvantage, Mr. Haden’s de- 
signs might generally be classed as sketch To all cases 

hyve been executed directly from the scenes represented, 
usually a ard finished in the same day, if not at one 
sitting. ‘Lo directness of transcription and this rapidity 
record they owe much of their highest charm. Mr. Haden 
his copper and etching tool as ordinary sketchers 
their drawing board or block, their colour-box and 
He transfers at once to his plate the lines, light and 
effect before him with a substantial double headed 
ess delicate than that used by ordinary etchers, 
ves him the advantage of a finer and a blunter 
the tool matters much. It is said that Tur- 
have been as great in etching as he was in 
or oil, used for his needle the prong of a common 
a rude wooden handle, It is certain that Mr. 
and rapid as they are, show no want 
example from this series the Mill Pool 
), & ae of still water, begirt by reed 
takes its flight, and fringed be- 

_- of trees, in | 
we would remark the Celicate ex- 


the ney vite bin ad ge net and gH of fir seen against 
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willow and alder 
of the composition, contrasted with the 

leahae of the chestnuts elms on the right, so deep 
full without blackness or heaviness, and the sofiness of 
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never allow him, while he Jived, any opportunity of betra 
his ae previlections by taking part in popular 
gic throne is not a bad seat, as times go,” he used to 
say, “but it is neither old nor strong enough to afford bein 
played tricks with. I wish to leave it to my son in a soun 
condition, and let him keep it so if he can.” But the neces- 
sary consequence of this exclusion of the heir ap t from 
syne basiness is that he now comes to the ormance of 
ts or e . He 
the priests and nobles 
realize, 


are 
like those which 


ummus”—a play which, so pure is it in purpose, and so sound 
in moral, that but for its wit it might have heen written 2,000 
years later by Mrs. Hannah More. Without having to sub- 
mit to that sad grievance, against which the most sarcastic of 
hebdomadal eatirists is wont so touchingly to protest, the mi- 
sery and ignominy of being “preached upon,” the audience 
are brought by a most delightful pvocess io understand “ne 
absurdity of a “ fast” lite, tbe fatal effects of luxury, the noble- 
ness of forgiving injuries, the duty of mutual assistance, the 
ineffable meanness of deserting a friend in misfortune, and 
many other ey we on ha ge ee renee nA — ee. 
iness and the dignity of life may be said to depend. yest reaction 

are esprit. Quel “osiaage qu’il est Chretien!” was the | ‘he evil counsellors of meg X., and prepared the 
pungently pathetic observation of a French infidel on reading | bis fall ; and if the young King has the 

the works of Fénélon. Reversing the order of ideas, it may | father’s tolerant and t 
with greater truth be said that it is a matter of regret that the | formation of a Roman 

is play is 


: 


; 


author of such a drama was not a Christian. 
wise as witty, and its wisdom and wit being of a genuine 
kind, and true to human instincts, they have preserved their 
freshness and flavour through the revolution of ages, so that 
they are as applicable and as acceptable now as were 
when theywer efiret given to the world some 20 cent; : 

The Prologue, which was spoken in brilliant style by Bir. 
W. Grenville Murray, was as follows :— 


Quid vobis hodie, quid, Pationi, fabuler ? 
us hic est annus Westmo: jensibus : 
Namque ex quo hic olim condita est edes Dei 
Ducum, oraturum, vatum, primorum virum, 
sepulchrum, gloria nostra, urbis decus, 
jam decursum est seculi (1) 
Samy hec tempestas dignum memoratu tulit ? 
rimum est, é nostris binos uno tem 


BeSE 









culm Peimats fungens Anglcn, (3) the Hight Hon, B’ Dareel M. P.Lord Olanvrligan Lord 
Iterum reginw é costiliis primarius, (3 , and many cons the paethoming gray, Sp | 
Dein, alios deploramus, quos mors t: peared in front of an plentifally ‘tar, 
Senem hune, (4) cui jam florenti paraffin, 


has | Dr. Roberi Lee. 
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smoke-blurred western Nove coronam texuit India lauree. 8 light was applied to the inflammable matter, and when the m 8 87° 
mre py pie her f thee echings might bold quo non alter acrior ae ee height a desire was made that perp 
place, we venture to think, g, in way i ho booee " peeved jaan hs roa eos only one of the machines should be used, and in less than one r dos 
of tremulous leafage and summer stillness, or lurid grandeur Hism (0), Bost Soe A minute the -looking conflagration was to. b is ge 
of effect, ever executed by the masters of Et pallistum jussit esse Terentium : tally extinguished. is Grace and the distinguished 
etching. Another grand study of clouds is the view from the Mox, rure pastor quum fuerat gregis dui, company seemed to take a very lively interest, and Tue W 
artist's study-window (plate i.) which opens the series. Con- berevolens mitis integer pius, desired two other fires to be ignited, which were extinguished elepbant: 
spicuous for a different kind of merit are the river-side views Suis amatus ac defletus omni with similar despatch, eliciting a hearty cheer. In order to ous 
at Falham and Old Chelsea (plates vi. and viii.), and of Kid- Beatiores hinc concessit in plagas. test the innocuous nature of the contents of the little engine, phant is: 
welly, in all of which we ‘inthe the firmness of line, the Gens pono nostris conjunctissima Laribus his Grace and several of the company testified to the same by BB Fite cle 
H i f light and shad bservable 5 De clarum luget amissum virum : (6) drinking some out of a glass.— Field, Dec. 9. ; 
effective disposition of light and shadow (0 partion Sed hec quidem hactenus. Alind jam in manibus est, the Deit; 
larly in the use made of the coal barges and. other river ‘craft Musarum amicos nos Musarum interpretes to the dc 
in the Chelsea ;) and in the Kidwelly the bold truth of the re- In vetere rursum consalutamus domo: cT ¥ CourtEsy.—Under this head Mr. Edmund Yates oot mam 
flections of buildings in still water at summer midday. a Epulis Plautina Terentianis fercula the “ Fianeur” of the Star, writes to that journal to recipro- J ye had | 
Mr. Haden has been a faithful student of the contrasted Subjicere, nulla relligio est : quin cena jam cate a compliment which had been paid to him by the Pall @ yard wa 
effects of morning and evening light. The former he has ex- Apponitur; sapientiz Philto cibum, Mall Gazette. Mr. Yates says—“In an article in one of last BH jis capi 
pressed with consummate truth, in his view from one of the onditiores Sycophanta fert sales, week’s numbers of the Pall Mall Gazette (unfortunately 1% yerence 
terraces of Richmond Park (overlooking Sudbrook) {plate x), Vinumque _—, ea sion. neglected to copy the exact date), an article entitled ‘The J are man 
the hour of which is marked by the inscription, “The Lark ey A ay Agel aoe ag Fenian Raison d’Etre, I find the following passage :—' Ex- wars wa 
at Heaven’s Gate Sings.” Here the chief aim has been to Illa Hi P rene nostra, fons ille optimus, (7) pose its monstrosity in detail, laugh yourself sore at its inco- 
express the limpid clearness and sparkling shimmer of early Lymphis Decani qui rigabat Aream, herence and inconsistency. pur si muove. You only make where 1 
morning on the wide spreading distance, enhanced by the ui vestram ac proaviim toties sedavit sitim, it the more difficult to account for its success otherwise than failed fo 
strong contrast of light and shade on the tree stems of the am siccus, eheu, deficiente aqua jacet. on the theory of GaMALiEL!!!’ You, sir, were probably as of the d 
foreground. In his “Twilight from a Park in Tipperary’ Istorum culpa est, credo, qui subter solum ignorant as myself that Gamaliel had any theories for the suc- element 
(Lord Hawarden’s) (plate xv.), a placid river, meandering be- Cuneos agunt, sternuntque ferratas vias. (8) cess of which he found it difficult to account; you were pro- some ti 
tween thickly wooded alluvial banks, he has reproduced with oe dagitiom 1a 1 me * macto pene bably unaware that the Jewish teacher of iaw was in the J qhitee! 
exquisite delicacy and truth that solemn glow of evening Exstet _—* re po nae ee q habit of expressing himself in choice Italian! Unless I have pale bl 
which fuses all the various hues of grass and lea‘age, of water “ Responsa posthac dabimus,” inquitis? Bene est. been for many years deceived, the name of the gentleman to skin, W 
and sky, into a low-toned and softened harmony. This plate (1) Dedication of Edward the Deisteaneda Abbey, “A.D. 1065,— whom we are indebted for the Z pur si muove speech was Ga- These 1 
and another hardly less beautiful, called the “’Towing-path” (2) The Archbishop of Canterbury.—(3) Earl Ruséell.—( 4) Lord lileo; which, save that it begins with a G, is no more like Ga- tors, ac 
(plate iv.) are fine examples of pure dry point, and are proba- | Combermere.—{5) Dr. Williamson, in whose time Greek dresses | alicl than Pall-Mall Gazette is like Polite Literature. became 
bly unsurpassed by any modern instances of this mode of | were substituted for modern costume on the Westminster stage ; i a rather 
execution. Space will not allow us to enumerate in detail the | afterwards for 15 years Vicar of Pershore.—(6) The late J. G.| New SreaM GENERATOR.—Mr. E. Danford, of Geneva, nounce 
distinguishing excellencies of the different plates not hitherto | Phillimore.—(7.) The Dean’s yard-pump.—(8) The Metropolitan | Illinois, has invented a new method of producing and utiliz- tion at 
referred to of this delightful portfolio. But we may call at- | Railway. “ ing super heated steam, which is a great delusion or a great tal I w 
tention to the two views near Egham-lock, the Smith’s Forge . ‘ revolution of steam as a motive. Mr. D.’s boiler differs from say the 
on the Teivy, the Brentford Ferry, the Rabbit Warren at| Two CHaracters or A New Kina.—The new King of the | the ordinary boiler in having no water in it, nothing but ated 
Shepperton, the view of Lord Harrington’s house in Ken- | Belgians, Leopold Louis Phillipe Marie Victor, was born on | highly rarified steam, which is generated as fast as consumed room } 
sington Gardens, and the porch of Mytton-hall, seen through | 9th of April, 1835, and is consequently in the thirty-first year | by the engine. Instead of a boiler he calls it a “ generator.” hands 
a shadowy vista of secular yews, as all etchings of exauiehe ofhis age. When little more than eighteen years old, he| His generator consists of a hollow cast-iron globe or large were i 
charm of effect, true sentiment of nature, and various excel- | ™! Marie Henriette Anna, Archduchess of Austria, and | pot, 24 inches thick, suspended in an ordinary furnace as a delicic 
lence of execution. ae of the late Archduke Josep, Palatine of Hungary, | pot or kettle may be suspended over the fire. There isa elephi 
England may well be proud of haying given to the Parisian | #0 alliance which was arranged, it has been asserted, with | casing to enclose the fire and conduct it around the generator was | 
Société des Aquafortistes such a member as Mr. Seymour | View to yer the Coburg dynasty on the Belgic throne | and up the chimney, where, by the way, much caloric is use- ceived 
Haden, and our own professional etchers may rejoice to wel- | after the death of the first: sovereign cf the line. We may,|lessly wasted. An iron tube, made of # inch gas pipe, enters partu 
come his introduction to the public through works till now | hOwever, question whether any such p lay concealed | the globe or generator at the top, and is conducted down to theR 
almost confined to the appreciation of Mr. Haden’s own circle | in the match, inasmuch as the old King knew too well the | its centre, where it terminates in a rose sprinkler, perforated great 
and those painters who have devoted themselves especially to | emper of the Belgian people and their constitutional tenden-| with 40 or 50 fine holes. By means of an injection pump, a gol 
etching. cies to seek for support for his family for what was then 80 | about a table-spoonful of water is forced into the generator at Roya 
Only a limited number of copies of the work have been | #bsolutist and revolutionary a state. The — Prince | each stroke of the pump, in the form of spray. This spray suran 
printed, and we are not aware how many ever of that limited | held for several years the rank of major-general, and had the | does not come in contact with the sides of the generator, for conv! 
number are available for non-subscribing purchasers in this | honorary command of a regiment of grenadiers. In the year | before it can reach that far it is expended into hot steam. No the ; 
country. 1855 he and his Duchess travelled for several months in dif-| explosion can take place, because there is no water in the Sir 
enerenneetlipeieorses ferent countries of Europe, and ag oy their wander- | generator to explode. The water from the tube is already Re 
THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. ings by a trip to Egypt and Asia Minor. He became, on at- | exploded on entering the generator; that is, it passes instan- rete 
; : taining his majority, a member of the Senate, in whose discus- | taneously from the state of spray into that of super-heated cad 
The substitution (says the Morning Post of the 20th ult.) of | sions he has frequently taken an active and intelligent share ;| steam. No farther expansion is possible. If the super- be p 
Plantus for Terence at Westminster School—a proceeding | and rarely has there been an important debate in which he has | heated steam should separate into its constituent gasses— octal 
for which it will be remembered there was a precedent some | not participated when within reach of Brussels. The energy | oxygen and hydrogen—they would produce no greater pres- built 
five or six years ago—is a change which is recommended by | with which he pleaded in favour of the establishment of a steam sure nor expansion. reig! 
other considerations than such as relate to the proverbial at- | navigation service between Antwerp and the Levant is always} The generator is capable of sustaining a pressure ot 5,000 Duk 
tractiveness of variety. Though it be true, as some critics | remembered with gratitude by the commercial bodies of the | pounds to the inch, but the steam guage shows that with 600 Ive 
allege, that in the Augustan age, when the Roman country. On all occasions he has spoken as the advocate of | degrees of heat there is only 150 pounds of pressure. It is mer 
attained its highess perfection of purity and refinement, the | liberal and htened measures tending to increase the pros-| the opinion of Horatio Allen, of the Novelty Works, New is a 
comedies of Plautus did not appear wholly free from inaccu- | perity and oF the people. Whon some. ten years} York. that-the ont: Shae ily thick strong end hi 
; . ss"eas , & Y ’ whi 
racy, scholars have in all ages been of accord in bearing tes-| since he visited Paris, at the time the International Exhibition | heavy, though it weighs leas than half as much as a six-horse elev 
timony to the excellence of Plautus’s style. In this was open, some factious spirits chose for party to | power boiler filled with water. Mr. Allen thinks that a gen- whi 
there is little to choose between the African and the Um-|get up against the young Prince of “ on and | erator one inch thick, of cast iron, is amply strong. It does oces 
brian. The plays of Plautus were universally esteemed in ch influence,” but there was no foundation for the alarm, | seem as it Mr. Danford had solved the problem of perfect ina 
Rome, and, for grace and nervous energy of expression, they | which was directed rather against the ministry than the Royal safety by simply keeping the stock of water outside of his sum 
were regarded by other writers as objects of zealous imitation. | family, and the nation refused to heed the political calumnies | pojler instead of inside of it.— Exchange paper. end 
In such high repute, indeed, were they held, that Pompey’s|ofa few reckless demagogues. The attempt to render the ang 
literary lieutenant who wrote the famous treatise “ De Lingua | King unpopular had this beneficent result, however ; it brought! Tax Duxn’'s FRANKNEss.—The Duke (says Mr. Ward, af- vie 
Latina,” went the length of declaring that it the Muses were | out the real sentiments of the nation, and showed how strong | terwards Earl Dudley, writing from Paris in 1814) seems quite far- 
to speak Latin they would talkin the language of Plautus. | was its affection for their constitutional sovereign, and how unspoilt by success. He has not even contracted that habit the 
It is clear, therefore, that as far as soundness of Latinity is | deep a confidence they had in his integrity and wisdom. This|of silence and reserve which so often accompanies dignity 
concerned, the Westminster boys are as safe in the hands of] affection and confidence will, we trust, be now manifested by | and favour, even when they produce no more unfavourable ] 
Plautus as they would be in those of Terence. No offence is| the Belgians towards the son of their old friend and ruler. change. But he is just as he was—gay, frank, and ready to sio 
conveyed in the admission that what is good enough for the | The present King has three children, Louise Marie Amelie, | converse. I counted myself lucky in meeting him one of the hu 
erudite daughters of Jupiter and Maemosyne will suffice for | born February, 1858; Leopold Ferdinand Elie Victor Albert days he was here, at A’ een’s, With Schwartzenberg, Sta- bu 
the Queen’s scholars; Few more graceful or more eloquent | Marie, Count of Hainault, born June 1859; and Stephanie | dion, and Prince Maurice of Lichtenstein. Stadion observed wh 
tributes to the genius of a writer have been penned than | Clotilde Louise Hermine Marie Charlotte, born May, 1864.—| that he believed he had never. been en against Bona- ho’ 
those melodious verses in which Varro describes the Muse of | Times’ Paris Correspondent. ; The Duke of Welli - a 
" s in person. uke of Wellington answered instant bl 
Comedy and all her jolly satelites weeping disconsolately to-} The Duke of Brabant is a young man of virtuous habits, | ly, “No, and I am very glad I never was. I would at any ag 
gether over the grave of Plautus— fond of mechanical invention and church music, a believer in | time rather have heard that a reinforcement of 40,000 men ne 
* Postquam morte captus est Plautus relics, etiquette and decency. The Parti Pretre exult aloud | had joined the French army than that he had arrived to take to 
Comedia luget, sccena est deserta, at having at length a King in Belgium who, instead of being | command.”— Miss 's Letters. wi 
Decride risus, ludi, jocuset numeri a believer in the cosmopolitan creed of Christendom, has a -—— lo 
Innpmeri simul collacrymarunt. —> his confessor, and who lives eg light of the past.| A eae sey i. i THE Doe Tax.—The Edinburgh us 
f 11 considerations of style are the Leopold was too wise a man to w son on points of | correspondent of the Ayrshire Zxepress sends that journal the as 
Aut, boxe ‘te we faphenn for cxangin, as the “ win doctrine about which he himself nothing ; but he would followin, of canine fidelity : “I may give you an in- 


sto. 
stance whi b, ? think. ‘s in itself much more oppressive than 
an gery f burden we have in the city. It is a dog-tax case. 
Not that I object in the least to the dog-tax, because were it 
not in existence we should be perfectly over run with nasty 
curs; I only object in this particular instance. Nearly six 
years ago a er dog was jound lying under a horizontal 
grave-stone in Old Greyfriars’ Graveyard, Edinburgh—the 
burial-ground in connection with the church presided over by 
The poor brute had evidently been there 
some days, and, although exhausted with hunger and thirst, 
viciously refused to be removed. It was coaxed with milk 
and other canine luxuries, and through the kindness and at- 
tention of the gra was soon in a tion to run 
ard. There 
from the country for some 
— prior to that on which the was observed, and it was 
eved that the ”s master been the number 
laid under the sod; but whither it came no one could tell. 
From that to this inne’ Kirk —— a gets, 
has remained in Greyfriars’ ard. He sleeps in it every 
night, and spends most of his time in it d the day. Dar- 
ing the inclement winter the year before last, t Scott, 
the Royal one of Bob’s best friends, got him 
coaxed into his house for a night or two; but the dog was 
evidently unhappy, and soon returned to his quiet quarters 
under the tombstone. Bob got to know the Sergeant’s din- 
ner hour to a minute. With military precision he would 
at a certain hour each day, 
afternoon, 
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Cambridge occupation, her Majesty was leaving the house, 
hed by the lust of the imbeciles who 

hoped to become celebrated by such a guilty proceeding. 


A Goop TaLKER.—We clip trom an English sporting paper 
the curious advertisment that follows. 


GREY PARROT for SALE, about six years old, and has been 
master, a 


taught by a good schoo who can him 
scholar, will say the following sentences ; “ P & a pretty 
y boy; twenty pee for Polly and a gold —hip, hip, 
oray.” “ Now, ‘olly count ; come, sa) one—two—three—four | 
five’s a banker.” “Stand at enemas read t— fire.” 


“ Will you fight ? pull your coat off, you warm you. 

Whistles the Perfect dare through. “Poor old wench.”’ “ Kiss 
Polly ; come, now then, kiss me.” ‘Call the dog, Polly—Turk, 
Turk—Yepp, La A “ Will you squeal ? spell dog, d-o-g, c-a-t.”’ 
“‘Good morning, sir, how’s your mother?” ‘ Cherry ripe, ripe.” 
“What ship, Jack ? ship o’hy !” “ Lizzie.” “ Alfred,” and n - 
ous other L ; but nota bad word does she know. 
Leones price toelve guineas.—Apply to 47, New Town Row, Bir- 


The sex of the feathered is left in curious doubt, as 
tee eean cok deeb atliatonee * 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 887.—By T. 8. 





White to play and mate in 5 moves, 


SoLvTiIon TO Paosium No. 886. 


White, Black. 
bRSER: yo 
3. R mates. é 

*L. Kttegs 
2. Kto Kt | 


TOURNAMENT AT THE NEW YORK CLUB. 


There has beep an unusually full attendance at the University 
pelhding Se the week, in view of the jousting that ic in 
gress. The contestants are not pee 5 
nugget of gold ora set of jew 
attraction always in an o ‘ized conflict ; and we trust that some 
of those, who come to Room from curiosity, will remain as 
Members of the Club. 

are as follows: First 


raves vs. Mr. ;_Mr. 
Mr. Arietta vs. Dr. Gilbert; Mr. Schultze 
vs, Mr. Young.—The selection of places was made by the players 
in accordance for the most part with general acknow- 
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Piane-Forte Manufacturing in the South. 
The spirit of enterprise and the accumulated capital in the 
Eastern and Northern States render it a matter of no surprise that 
vast manufactories spring into existence, furnishing to remotest 
States every manufactured article of luxury or of necessity. Still 
these States are not wholly without rivals, for the great cities of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have from time to time essayed a 
competition with them, with more or less success. In one respect 
in particular, namely, piano-fortes, which combine both attributes 
of luxury and necessity, a formidable rival has for many years been 
growing up in the South, until now the magnitude of its business 
equals, if it does not exceed, that of any single manufacture East 
or North. : 

The house to which we allude is that of William Knabe & Co. 
of Baltimore, Md., which has for many years been celebrated and 
popular throughout the South and South-West. This firm com- 
menced business over thirty years ago, and long before our en- 
terprising manufacturers here had penetrated now those great 
marts of trade, the Knabe pianos were to be found everywhere in 
those sections of our country, and had become, to a great extent, 
a household word, while they enjoyed a reputation very hard to 
shake by the introduction of even the best specimens of our 
Northern and Eastern manufacture. Pianos then were articles of 
luxury ; they were rated at high prices, and the number was very 
limited. But in twenty years, as the population increased, the re- 
sources of the country developed, and the many held wealth 
where the few held it before, the articles of luxury became neces- 
sities and the piano rose to such a degree of importance, that 
manufactories sprung up on every side, and thousands were made 
where fifties supplied the want before. 

The house of Knabe & Co. has grown witn the country, so 
that where twenty years ago it did a large business upon five 
pianos a week, it cannot now supply its orders while making per 
week from forty to forty-five. Their small factory has changed 
to an establishment which is certainly one of the largest in the 
United States. The main factory on Eutaw and West-sts., with 
the lumber yards attached, occupies over two entire blocks of 
ground. This building is fivestories high, 95 feet front by 45 feet 
deep, to which is attached a one-story engine house 30 by 45 feet, 
containing a 35 horse-power engine, one of the most perfect and 
beautiful in the country. The other building is four stories high, 
with a frontage of 110 feet bya depth of 30 feet. Beside these, 
the manufactory has two wings, front and back, each of which is 
30 by 50 feet. The whole place is heated by steam from the boiler, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer! 
THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY 

, FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL COMPLAINTS ! 
At this period there are but few of the human race 
unacquainted with the merits of the Pain Killer; but while some 
extol it as a liniment, they know but little of its power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it internally with 
great success but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when 
applied externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is 
equally successful whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Me- 
dicines, and its sale is universal and immense. The demand for 
it from India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand 
at home, and it has become known in those far-off places by its 
merits—the proprietors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands. 


BR. DE MARENI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near‘the Fifth Avenue, 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
(FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Stree’ prockive. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., lelphia, 


Continue to Drz and Crzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c. 
les Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 


&c., CLaanEp 8 IPPING. 

Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Mid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 











and is supplied by a vast collection of labour-saving hinery, 
some of which belongs exclusively, by right of invention, to the 
firm of Knabe & Co. 

Such was the amount of their manufacturing facilities eighteen 
months ago, About that tinte, through their agents, Julius 
Bauer & Co,, they opened a business in New York for the purpose 





proved 
drawn 60 ly a their resources, that 
have Realy to inoenee ie supply the ah § 
, they are now erecting a new buil: with a front of 
x; et, ond of Tl fest on West-st., the 
being fevt. vo storics built * 
more brick, and will be constructed in the most substantial a 
manner, with ‘venience and for the 
usiness chy 3 


these being 
power, and suited alike to the amateur an: 
We have carefully examined 

























“‘ PIANOFORTE ORIENTALE,”’ 
IN MAGNIFICENT CASES OF 
JET AND GOLD. 

We have now on exhibition at our wareroom some of our finest 
Pianofortes in this highly ornamental style of case, which is now 
Be tp wont brillian f effect vi ty] nd will 

— of € any previous 8: a 
conmana emselves to oe wealthier citizens, who we respect- 
fully invited to call and examine them. 

A. H. GALE & CO., 
107 East TWELFTH StTREBt. 


MEXSELL & CQO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Overserumg Grand & Square Piano-Fortes. 
Alse, only Manufacturers of 
Oarpenter’s Patent Harmonium Grand Pianos. 


WAREROOMS. 
12 WEST FOURTH BTREET 
Five doors West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Faotorrms—117 East 19th St, and 92 East 13th St. 


GRHAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAYWY & SONS, 
No, 17 East 147 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prise Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathétic Tone, 
with Hxcellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from"all parts of 
world jpondent 


the entered for competition, and the special corres; 
ofthe N. Y Times says: v 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is mmPHaTio, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.‘ 











to $1 Box. 
mt Sn eee, 
ALL 8 from the abo’ inte either of recent 
¢ above 
Soo ates Gout an 





in Bagiond PROUT & HARSANT; and sold by 
Co., Street, New York; and most other 
Medicine Venders. ; 
's Commissioners have authorized the name and 

o stig 9s PROUT, 229 Strand, soy ped} | 4 

pressed upon Government stamp affixed to each ie 
genuine medicine. 
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be known. Coveus, Comps, AsTHMA. iow Acummae 
pot beard aio, Wo, or 


exclaim, “ { would give o 
be) were I but rid of this 
Yet how preposterons it is to talk in this 


have consulted medical men, with- 
that are 
left to the 
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